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How the World flocks 
toa\WINNER 


Swiftly the word is going around. 


Men are telling each other startling facts 
about the 1926 Goodrich Silvertown. 

... that it will break all previous rec- 
ords of Silvertown performance. 

... that the Silvertown Balloon will ri 
CVE TY mile aS he ir aS fl he y la naa rad {7} rf 
And rightly—for these facts are true. 


They have been officially published over the 
name and pledge of Goodrich. 


Always the world recognizes the winner. Suc- 
cess produces greater success. Out of leader- 
ship grows leadership still more supreme. 





That is why Silvertown sales have been steadily 
mounting. What Goodrich has accomplished 
in the newest Silvertown, is lifting this name, 
always famous, to a new level of distinction. 





THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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ADVANCE Mopbes in the 


AUGUST SALE Of FURS 


SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK 




















“Reputation 


For a year Packard has asked 
every buyer of a Packard car 
what one thing more than any 
other influenced his purchase. 
Thousands have answered in 
writing. Scores of reasons 
have been named. But the 
one most frequently cited is 
**Reputation.”’ 


Packard reputation is a price- 
less asset built up through 
more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Packard principles, un- 
varying from the first — and 
actually codified in 1909 for the 
guidance of the expanding or- 
ganization—form the basis for 
this high repute. 


Packard principles rigidly ad- 
hered to assure three things 
which guarantee the main- 
tenance of Packard reputation: 
The finest motor cars which 
Packard’s unsurpassed experi- 
ence and facilities can build. 
Business dealings governed by 
the strictest interpretation of 
the Company’s duty to Packard 
owners. Advertising which 
never in word or picture de- 
viates from the conservative 
facts. 


Many companies have come and 
gone while the ivy climbed over 
the Packard portals. And to- 
day this great institution is, 
if possible, more firmly com- 
mitted than ever to these prin- 
ciples upon which is builded 
Packard’s acknowledged leader- 
ship. 


These principles will ever justify 
the public confidence which 
underlies Packard’s supreme 
reputation. 


cw 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealer 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue, New York 
Ashland 8607 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


650 East Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, Aug. 6, to 


Friday, Aug. 13, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 


CRAIG’S WIFE—Chrystal Herne giving a bit- 
ter portrayal of a selfish wife. Morosco, 45, 
W. of B’way. 


GREAT GOD BROWN-—A philosophic fancy 
of Eugene O’Neill touching on man’s dual 


nature. Kraw, 45, W. of B’way. 


LULU BELLE—The career of a Harlem hussy 
from the gutter to the grave. With Lenore 
Ulric and Henry Hull. Berasco, 44, E. of 
Bway. 

COMEDY 

AT MRS. BEAM’S—A penetrating study of the 
inmates of a boarding house in the grip of 
an excitement. Guiip, 52, W. of B’way. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN 


cellent Barrie revival. 


KNOWS—An ex- 
Helen Hayes giving 
a splendid performance. Biyou, 45, W. of 


B’way. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—Not for the tender- 
This is a 
warning. Music Box, 45, W. of Bway. 


minded, and exceedingly funny. 


WITH MUSIC 


SUNNY—A large and lavish musical comedy 
Marilyn Miller and Jack Donahue 
and about everything else. New AmsTeEr- 
paM, 42, W. of B’way. 


with 


AMERICANA—A new small revue that may 
amuse you. More than a fair share of good 


tunes. BeLtmont, 48, E. of B’way. 


PASSIONS OF 1926—Girls as usual and some 


English sketches above the usual. Formerly 


“The Merry World.” Snusert, 44, W. of 


Bway. 


SCANDALS—George White’s 
bigger than ever. With Ann Pennington 
Apotto, 42, W. of Bway. 


summer revue, 


and others. 


THE VAGABOND KING—An operetta with 
Adapted from 
Casino, B’way at 39. 


a good plot and good music. 
“If I Were King.” 


A NIGHT IN PARIS—The Gertrude Hoff- 
mann girls in a refurbished edition of this 
revue. With French and American players. 
447TH Street, 44, W. of Bway. 

ZIEGFELD REVUE—The latest and most 

modest glorification of the American girl. 

With James Barton. Grose, B’way at 47. 


THE GIRL FRIEND—A small musical com- 
Music and 


VANDERBILT, 


edy with a semblance of plot. 
lyrics by Rodgers and Hart. 
48, E. of Bway. 


GARRICK GAIETIES—The Guild’s 
Aimed at the intelligence 


Junior 
summer revue. 
with Garrick, 35, E. of 


some success. 


B’way. 


IOLANTHE=A superb and glowing revival of 
this Gilbert and Sullivan operetta that you 
should not miss. Prymoutu, 45, W. of 


B’way. 


GREAT TEMPTATIONS—Girls in the best 
If that is what 
WinTER Gar- 


Winter Garden manner. 
you want you will like it. 


DEN, B’way at 50. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 
ARROWHEAD INN, 234 and Riverdale Ave. 


—Dancing on an outdoor terrace above the 


Hudson. Open until one. 


CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63.— 
The most magnificent roof in town high 
above Central Park. Ben Selvin’s orches- 
tra, and thirty-six Hoffmann girls. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—The four Yacht 

Club boys singing ditties to an audience of 


attractive people. 


CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—New 
York’s smartest summer clientele, the Lar- 
ry Siry orchestra, and Miller and Farrell 


entertaining. Dress usually formal. 


54 E. 9—The aristocrat of 
Cool rustic surroundings, an 
Eddie Worth 


COUNTY FAIR, 
the Village. 
and the 


informal _ spirit, 


comedy orchestra. 

















CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The best of the Har- 
lem negro dance places. Magnificent music 


and rowdy. 


FELTMAN’S, Coney Island—A pleasant out- 
door place to dine and dance while in the 
whirl of Coney. 


HOTEL ROOFS—The following is a list of 
more or less open-air roofs recommended 
for dinner and dancing until about one 
o’clock: Atamac, Astor, BittmMorE Cas- 
capes, Bossert (well worth crossing the 
Brooklyn Bridge to see), McArpin, Ma- 


yestic, PENNSYLVANIA, and WacporrF. 


MOTION PICTURES 


THE BIG PARADE—An excellent picturization 
of the war. Well acted and well directed. 
With John Gilbert and Renée Adorée. 
Astor, B’way at 45. 


BEN-HUR—With the galley fight and the 
chariot race as exciting high spots. Em- 


BAssy, B’way at 47. 


VARIETY—The Germans touch strongly upon a 
triangle. A picture you should certainly 
see. Riarto, B’way at 42. 


FILM GUILD—Another Emil Jannings week 
beginning Sunday, August 8. Sun., and 
Mon., “All for a Woman”; Tues., “De- 
ception”; Wed., and Thurs., “Quo Vadis”; 
Fr., “Peter the Great”; Sat., . “Passion.” 
Cameo, 42, E. of Bway. 


(No Manhattan showing this week of “Nell 
Gwyn.”) 


MUSIC 


GOLDMAN’S BAND—New York UNIVERsITY 
Campus. Mon., Wed., Fri., and Sat. eves. 
at 8:30 p.m. Take East Side Woodlawn 
Subway to N. Y. U. Station. Other nights 


in CENTRAL ParK MALL. 


STADIUM CONCERTS—City Cottece Sra- 
pIuM, or, if raining, in the Harv. Nightly 
concerts by the Philharmonic Orchestra. At 
8:30 p.m. Henry Hadley conducting until 
Tues., Aug. 10, followed by van Hoog- 


straten for a week. Take B’way-7 Ave. 
West Side Subway to 137 St., or No. 3 
bus, or No. 5 bus marked “Stadium.” 


ART 


REWARDS—Granpv CENTRAL GALLERY OF 
Art, atop the station. The seventy-nine 
members of this club display their favorite 
pictures. 


FRENCH MODERNS—Brooxtyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway and Washington Ave. A 
remarkable show of Cézanne, Renoir, Re- 
don, Gauguin, Davies, and Prendergast. 


NEW AMERICA—New Arr Circre, 35 W. 
57. A fine showing of some of the best 
young painters in this country. 


PRIMITIVES, Erc.—Weyue Gatrrery, 794 
Lexington Ave. Fresh summer show of In- 
dian paintings, water colors of André Fraye, 
lithos. of Canade. 


SPORTS 


TENNIS—SeasriGHt TouRNAMENT, at Sea- 
bright, N.J. Last two days Fri., Aug. 6, 
and Sat., Aug. 7. Take Sandy Hook boat 
from Pier 10, N.R. (foot of Cedar Street), 
at 9:10 a.m., 10:15 a.m., or 1:00 p.m. Day- 
light Saving Time. Frequent train service 
by Penna. R.R., or Central R.R. of N.J. to 
Red Bank, N.J., and from there taxi to 
club grounds. Play starts at 10:30 a.m. for 
women and at 3:00 p.m. for men. 


West Sipe Tennis Crus, Forest Hills, L.I. 
Davis Cup trials. Mon., Aug. 9. Play at 
2:30 p.m. Frequent train service on Long 


Island R.R. 


POLO—Rumson Country Crus, Rumson, N.J. 
A tournament starting Thurs., Aug. 5. 
Daily at 4:00 p.m. Take Penna. R.R. or 
Central R.R. of N.J. to Red Bank, N.J. 
Train at 2:30 p.m. Daylight Saving Time. 


BASEBALL—Poto Grounps. N.Y. vs. Cin- 
cinnati, Sat., Aug. 7, and Sun., Aug. 8; 
N.Y. vs. Chicago, Mon., Aug. 9, through 
Thurs., Aug. 12. Daily at 3:30 p.m. Sat. 
and Sun. at 3:00 p.m. 
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<a LOSE BY - ole Annie Higa #3 
f-* 


For Madame 


in the 
August FurSale ) 


NATURAL 
EASTERN MINK 
Fur CoATs 


a 


SEE, tent de OP lg rte ge ee Cth wet 


Less than Regular 
Season Prices 


Luxurious coats of very 
fine, beautifully marked and 
matched dark colour skins. 
Ready to wear or made to 
individual order. 


FUR SHOP -—Sixth Floer 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Sts. 
New York 


Entire vontents copyrighted, 1926, 
by FRANKLIN Sumwx & CO., LSG,. 
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t-sleuthing = 
erlock Holmes 


AT famous detective had nothing on the Syn- 
| chrophase. Even with his omnispective magnify- 
| ing glass, he never apprehended the most evident 


The Synchrophase is so skillful that it ferrets out and arrests even 
those elusive waves from far distant stations which try to lose their 
identity among the powerful signals of home-town broadcasting. 


The great Sherlock missed out because he hadn’t acquired the sense of 
“selective sensitivity’? developed to the nth degree in the Synchro- 
phase through its Grebe Binocular Coils and S-L-F Condensers. The 
former pick the station you want and hold it against all interference; 
the latter, by giving each station equal space on the dials, prevent 
crowding and make tuning quick, easy and certain. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate; then com- 
pare Grebe reception with that of other sets 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc., 11.1 West 57th St., New York 
Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


‘Tic GEB 
SINCHROMEASE 


This Company owns 
and operates stations 


WAHG and WBOQ 





RADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RD 


TRADE MARK 
Ate. v5. PAT. OFT. 





It is written: 





“Happiness is the 
reward of wisdom.”’ | 


The happiness the 
Synchrophase 
brings is your re- 
ward for good judg- 











ment in selecting it. 
All Grebe apparatus | 
is covered by patents 


Doter 
granted rand pending edo 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


thinks that motherhood in the old 
sense is not a thing of the past, his 
fond illusion will be quickly destroyed 
in town during the open season for 
gas-main hunting. The pavements 
have been torn up all over the city, 


[: there still remains any one who 








leaving raw expanses of ground. It 
is Mother Earth who lies uncovered, 
but civilization has altered her almost 
beyond recognition. 


E luxuriated in the country over 

the week-end and enjoyed many 
stimulating experiences. Not the least 
inspiring moment of the visit came 
when a precocious youth of the vicinity 
called in the evening, bringing a young 
boa constrictor. While we all stood 
on the furniture, he let the cute thing 





play on the living-room floor. There 
‘was something Roman about it—some- 
thing imperial. At last, we sighed, 
the bazaars of the New World have 
equaled those of ancient times. “You 
can buy them at Wanamaker’s,” he 


said, “for $1.75.” 


HE charming French motor horns 
which have made the din of Paris 
pleasing to the tourist ear for so many 





years are now for sale in New York 
at a price within the means of taxi 
drivers. Their tooting note is already 
occasionally audible above the roar of 
the elevated. Although we love these 
horns, we know of nothing so agree- 
able that we can as easily dispense with. 
When the elevated is torn down, it 
will then be time enough to think of 
introducing some new noises in New 


York. 


HIS is August, when New York 

passes her nadir. The streets are 
crammed with strange-looking faces 
reminiscent of Kansas City and points 
west. Only the misanthropist who 
shudders at a familiar face and the 
acutely self-conscious who cringes at 
the approach of an acquaintance are 
happy. All are strangers these days. 
The gregarious of our race have fold- 
ed up their tents and fled. 


EING, as it happens, fairly mis- 

anthropic and self-conscious, we 
have not found life unbearable so 
far, but nearly so. There have been 
moments when the masterpieces in the 
art gallery window have palled, the 
Stadium concerts have sounded like 
the tinkling of a music box, and the 
architectural monuments of the city 
have seemed unlovely shanties, and we 
have gone and gazed with passion at 
folding toothbrushes, rubber mattress- 
es, and such in the windows of sport- 
ing-goods stores. It is before such 
gods that prayers are offered up these 
days. 


NUMBER of genial gentlemen 
are, as usual at this season, on 
the streets in the evening, offering 
to the curious glimpses of the moon 
and planets through brass-barreled 
telescopes. Since we first patronized 





one of them, the world has been rent 
with wars and the price of everything 
has doubled. 

But we rejoice to note that these 
worthy peddlers of space have re- 
mained faithful through every vicissi- 
tude to the unchanging spirit of their 
heavenly spheres. The stated price is 
still a nickel a look. 


E think we hear a nation-wide 

sigh of relief as it becomes in- 
creasing certain that Ma Ferguson, the 
unlovely Governor of Texas, is trem- 
bling upon the brink of oblivion. 
Chivalry, to be sure, dictates that we 
should step forward and aid a woman 
in distress; and the mirth we have 
derived from her antics while in power 
urges us to offer her a helping hand. 
But because we have never liked Mr. 
Ferguson, we have decided to turn 
a deaf ear to these arguments and let 





the people of Texas do whatever they 
may see fit. 


URDER will out, but the ultra- 

respectable of our acquaintance 
do not usually read about it in the 
newspapers. We have found to our 
delectation this week, however, that 
even the most genteel and high-minded 
have digested every detail of the Hall 
murder and welcome its return to the 
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“Tt will rise fifty-five stories into Manhattan skies—a scintillant 
spire gleaming aureate in the sun’s rays—a crowning monument 


to my career.” 
“Who's doing the plumbing?” 


public press. “Here at last, again, is 
the one murder I’ve read every word 
of,” said one gentle lady as she en- 
tered the rush for Times and Tribune 
at the suburban railway station news 
stand. Is it the clerical touch, we 
wonder, that wins the ladies? Our 
guess is that people of intelligence are 
as alive as any one else to the stirring 
appeal of a good melodrama and that 
decent folk will eventually be justified 
in their interest by seeing the Hall 
case take its place in the learned annals 
of criminology as a murder of which 
we should all take cognizance. 


Identity 


HE latest story from “out West” 
concerns a respectable Santa Fe 
matron who was buying carrots at an 


intimate little grocerteria. As the 
deal was completed and she started 
to leave the store, she was met by 
an acquaintance who had obviously 
not seen her for a time. The greet- 
ings were solicitous and the entering 
lady was heard to exclaim anxiously: 

“And I hear you were quite ill.” 

“Tll!” replied the respectable-look- 
ing matron with the carrots. “I damn 
near died!” 

To which the startled reproach was: 
“Why, Mary Austin!” 


Travel Notes 


R. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR., 
has just told us of his recent 
gay and profitable excursion abroad. 
He went, primarily, in the interests 
of his teeth, seeking specialists, but 
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when he arrived in Paris the memory 
that he was a journalist was too much 
for him and he fell to interviewing 
people. 

He stayed at the tiny Hotel Bour- 
gogne, which is just behind the Cham- 
bre des Députés, and talked to the 
politicians when they strolled across 
to lunch at the Bourgogne between 
changing cabinets. Then, expanding 
his- operations, he bought for ninety 
dollars a circular tourist ticket that 
would take him, with stop-over priv- 
ileges, around the capitals of Europe. 
After which he sat down and wrote 
to every famous man he could think 
of, announcing that he was coming 
to see him. 

It was a great lark when you con- 
sider that Mr. Vanderbilt had never 
been in Europe before without the 
moral support of either the American 
Army or the Vanderbilt family. His 
experiences were diverting and the list 
of personages he gained audience with 
by these simple maneuvers bears testi- 
mony to the power of a good name 
and a litle nerve. 


T Rome, Mr. Vanderbilt met the 
Pope and his Cardinals and, af- 
ter machinations, the Great Master, 
Mussolini. Mussolini spoke excellent 
English, slowly, and wore four days’ 
growth of beard. Italy, according to 
Mr. Vanderbilt, is a strange place these 
days, where one is fined for putting 
one’s feet up on seats, fined for walk- 
ing on the wrong side of the street, 
for speaking to strangers, for carry- 
ing too much luggage. ‘The fine is 
arbitrarily imposed by the Black Shirt 
making the arrest. There is no trial; 
if you resist, jail. “The oddest pen- 
alty imposed on Mr. Vanderbilt was 
for calling a man on the telephone 
before he was awake. 


N the train out of Rome, when 

Mr. Vanderbilt tried to send a 
note across the dining car to Signor 
Volpi, the card was cut in two, while 
still in his hand, by the knife of 
a gentleman sitting opposite. “In 
the land governed by the Great Mas- 
ter,” thundered the Italian, “such 
things are not done.” Only time and 
much bribery enabled the American 
to get word to the Volpis, who, having 
been guests of his family in New 
York, welcomed him cordially. 


N Munich, Vanderbilt saw Luden- 
dorff, and many, many thousand 
military gentlemen running in B. V. 
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D.’s, pretending that they were col- 
lege boys and not an army at all. 
Leaving Warsaw after a fruitless at- 
tempt to interview General Pilsudski, 
he found himself in the same com- 
partment with M. Dyneskii, the gen- 
eral’s aide. ‘They became such friends 
that Vanderbilt, who had never before 
been up in an airplane, flew back 
with the aide from Berlin to Warsaw, 
saw a sullen Pilsudski at last, and left 
once more, to pick up a talk with 
Hindenburg and Marx in Berlin and, 
later, with the Kaiser at Doorn. 

Altogether, Vanderbilt, the journal- 
ist, did very well. With the aid of 
his tourist ticket he cut his expenses 
for the trip, including presents and 
passages, to two thousand dollars; and 
he has already contracted to sell some- 
thing like ten thousand worth of ar- 
ticles, written on steamer and train, 
to newspaper syndicates. 


T WAS NOT Mr. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
who told us that he had been con- 
tradicted in the statement that London 
was the foggiest place in the world. 
Whoever it was said that his critic had 
added, “I was once in a foggier place 
myself.” “Where was that?” was the 
dubious inquiry. “I don’t know,” an- 
swered the clever fellow, “it was so 
foggy.” 


Subtleties of Coney 
| prs the special information of 


those who have come into town 
to see the dentist, this year’s innova- 
tions at Coney Island as discovered by 
us are herewith set down. 

In a blaze of fireworks we arrived 
on the Boardwalk at nine o’clock on a 
Tuesday night, our fortuitous entry 
coinciding with Coney’s new weekly 
pyrotechnic display. Resisting a spiel- 
er’s alluring promise of a wax Gerald 
Chapman being hanged, we entered 
Bob’s Coaster, which differs from the 
ordinary roller coaster in that one 
loses one’s hat while running on a 
velodrome bank instead of straight up 
and down. The Heyday Ride, too, is 
new, combining the subtle delights of 
the Caterpillar with those of the 
Whip. 

More restful is “The World a Mil- 
lion Years Ago,” side-show edition of 
Conan Doyle’s “Lost World” and re- 
plete with prehistoric monsters which 
wiggle. Twelve motors move the 
stately mammoth, with ten for the 
dainty dinosaur. 


AX of which having been duly 
observed, we returned, by force 
of habit, to Luna and Steeple- 
chase parks, without which no trip to 
Coney is complete. Luna this year 
keeps its al fresco pool open until mid- 
night, has free dancing, an excellent 
rodeo and two baby elephants. 

The Steeplechase, too, boasts new 
horrors, as elderly ladies in angry 
abandon stumble into spiral chutes 
which dump them onto revolving 
discs, are inveigled onto a Roulette 
Wheel which throws them into a pit 
whose only exit is a doghouse, or sud- 
denly find themselves in a hectic spot 
known as Innocence Theatre, where 
the most disconcerting accidents befall 
them in public. Here, say the gossips, 
may often be found on summer nights 
a certain laughing onlooker from Sea- 
gate. 

For the information of those whose 
penchant is celebrities, the name of 
the visitor is Al Smith. 


Incident 
ORGETTING all about Mrs. 


Cheyney’s scruples, Ina Claire was 
driving her roadster through the pleas- 
ant gloaming of Central Park this 





summer, when she almost ran down 
a big husky on a bicycle. He was 
pedaling along, in and out of the mo- 
tors, boldly defying Rolls and Fords, 
and deeply he resented the ubiquity of 
Ina Claire’s own car. As he couldn’t 
quite shove her into the gutter he 
turned his head and yelled at her. 
Smilingly, suavely, Miss Claire leaned 
down from her seat; and gently she 


reprimanded him: “Your bark is 
worse than your bike.” 


Grand Central 


HE aortic Grand Central Station 

at this season has all it can do to 
live up to its reputation as the only 
station in New York that works. The 
Pennsylvania is beautiful, but it doesn’t 
work very well. But you only have 
to stand for a few moments on the 
Lower Level and watch the thousands 
passing quietly through to realize that 
the reputation of the Grand Central 
for both dignity and efficiency is safe. 
So quietly does it work that it takes 
careful watching to discover the move- 
ment of individuals. The hosts of 
lost and hopeless people that dot the 
Pennsylvania’s corridors are lacking; 
every one is part of a great stream. 
A surprisingly cheerful stream it is, 
considering the weather. 

There is a rhythm to it. There isa 
small crowd waiting near the entrance 
gate over which is displayed a list of 
destinations, a crowd through which 
presently shoulders an impassive gate- 
man. He is the man of the hour. 
With the deliberation that must mark 
St. Peter’s movements at the Gate of 
Heaven he lets down the chain and 
allows the crowd of anxious souls to 
push in. Then begins a little drama 
in this particular corner of the vast 
building. It is a drama of ever in- 
creasing tempo. From time to time, 
now that the way is open, men and 
women by twos and threes detach 
themselves from the greater stream 
and pass the gate which Destiny has 
picked for them. They come leisurely 
at first, with no thought of the time; 
they look trustingly at the gateman 
and pass through serenely. But as the 
zero hour approaches, their step ac- 
quires an increasing swiftness. They 
have time—but still, it is just as well 
to be on the safe side. 

And then suddenly the aspect of 
things changes, and the gateman’s 
face hardens. He is St. Peter, and 
the souls who thus come running are 
less sinless than those who have al- 
ready passed into eternal joy. And 
the souls regard him with suspicion 
now, as if accusing him of dark 
thoughts; the right is on their side, 
there is still a minute to spare. Al- 
though stern and impassive, St. Peter 
feels the spirit of the approaching 
crisis. He looks at his watch and then 
utters a cry of warning, an incompre- 
hensible ululation to mankind, and 
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turns to do his fatal duty. Immediate- 
ly, as it were out of the floor, spring 
up four or five individuals in frantic 
haste, besieging him with prayers, and 
pass through the half-closed door, 
sighing with relief, their skirts singed 
with damnation. 

The door closes. From far off 
comes running a man with a bundle, 
intent, desperate. But the gateman 
has disappeared, the door is closed and 
no sign of life exists. Woeful and 
alone, he looks at his watch and wan- 
ders off, to appear from time to time 
during the next half-hour listlessly— 
eventually to vanish, received, no 
doubt, through some other gate by the 
all-comprehending, all-merciful Saint 
Peter. 


HE actors in this drama are le- 

gion: children under the guidance 
of the self-sacrificing going to the 
country, golfers, chess players, plumb- 
ers, violin makers, bankers, and thieves; 
the conventional, paying the penalty 
of their respectability by wearing un- 
derclothes; the individualist, wearing 
only what they have to, to escape ar- 
rest; the hot, fat, and tired; the 
roguish and the religious; the beauti- 
ful and the damned. 

The pessimists maintain that this 
throng is tragic to those who under- 
stand it. But look at it closely and 
you will find that most of the figures 


are strong. ‘The sorrows and diseases 
which they carry with them in secret 
would, no doubt, appeal, but they have 
all won the right to show a brave 
front. The weak, perhaps, have been 
run under. The people who go into 
the Grand Central have all gone there 
purpose fully—they have gone to catch 
a train, and their eyes show a deter- 
mination to do it or bust. 


T WAS David H. Wallace who, 

upon being interviewed concerning 
the French debt disturbance, replied 
that he thought France should show a 
little more patience with our natural 
seeking for money—Senate seats cost- 
ing what they do nowadays. 


Broadway Vistas 


OWEVER unillumined the sum- 

mer theatre may be, the white- 
ness of the White Way remains im- 
peccable even on a humid showery 
evening, and several new creations 
in electrical signs have appeared to 
enliven the scene. Outstanding are 
the clear lamps of the Maytag 
Aluminum Washing Machine display, 
which from seven P.M. to one A.M., 
with meticulous precision and cheerful 
speed, washes and hangs upon a line 
to dry, a collection of waving gar- 
ments. Our own preference is for 
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the signs that are restrained in color, 
although there is a certain magnifi- 
cence in the Chevrolet’s orange and 
blue sunburst above Forty-seventh 
Street, and the huge green arrow of 
the collar display. “Mare Nostrum,” 
of course, is the most vivid of the 
theatre signs and the rhythmic chang- 
ing of the letters from red to green 
above the mermaid in her twinkling 
waves casts a spell if one lingers long 
enough. Fond memories of the Wrig- 
ley acrobatic lads cause a search for 
contemporary electrical tricks to equal 
them, only to find a mild and not 
wholly satisfied amusement in the sign 
that proclaims the merits of a certain 
brand of salted peanuts, where a man- 
ikin to emphasize his point kicks 
his hat on and off with an accuracy 
that must annoy the vaudeville per- 
formers loafing in the off season 
around the corner of the Palace. 
The dome of the Capitol and the 
“last drop” in the Maxwell coffee 
cup still top the scene, and on a wet 
night. Broadway is at its best with its 
sheeny pavement reflections and _ its 
dimming of a garish detail. 


id WE ARE discouraged with sum- 
mer theatres and were, a week 
or two ago, fairly pessimistic in our 
prophesies for the new season, we 
can today*report more enthusiastically 
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our latest advices on the theatre fore- 
cast. Outstanding events should be 
Patrick Kearney’s dramatization of 
Dreiser’s “American Tragedy,” and 
“Deep River,” the Frank Harling 
jazz opera which Arthur Hopkins will 
produce. 

There is also considerable interest 
in the serious intention announced by 
the combined Actors’ Theatre and 
O’Neill-MacGowan-Jones group to 
institute an O’Neill repertoire com- 
pany in New York. All that is need- 
ed is to find a commercial manager 
willing to gamble with the idea, but 
already there is a definite plan to 
revive “Beyond the Horizon” with 
the company now playing “The Great 
God Brown.” 


NEW Michael Arlen play, “The 

Cavalier of the Streets,” is prom- 
ised for the late season by Mr. A. H. 
Woods and it develops that Helen 
Menken and Basil Rathbone will play 
the leads in the startling “La Prison- 
niére,” while Jane Cowl will use an- 
other Parisian success, “La Riposte.” 
Beatrice Lillie is to have her own 
musical comedy under the Dilling- 
ham direction, Walter Hampden will 
make his first appearance in “King 
Lear,” and it is probable—enthralling 
thought—that Ethel Barrymore will 
play “The Private Life of Helen of 


» 


Troy, 
Ames. 

This last gentleman continues to 
take votes on the preferred Gilbert 
and Sullivan operettas, but all signs 
still point to “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance” as his next offering. Almost 
as cheering is the news of a gala 
revival of “Robin Hood” by Milton 
Aborn at the Century. 


to be produced by Winthrop 


More 
ENTION of another Arlen 


play would indicate another 
Arlen story, and this one comes from 
the Continent. A titled American 
lady, knowing nothing of the author, 
met casually one of his brothers who 
continues to bear the family name of 
Kouyoumdjian, and found him a very 
pleasing person. A few weeks later, 
at another resort, she came upon a man 
she thought was the Armenian. She 
greeted him as an old friend, but the 
man stared blankly. Confident she 
was not mistaken, the lady inquired, 
“But aren’t you Mr. Kouyoumdjian?” 
The gentleman assuming the ex- 
pression of a celebrity whose acquain- 
tance is being sought, smiled sweetly 
and bowed low. “No, I am not Mr. 
Kouyoumdjian. I am _ his brother 
Michael Arlen.” 


“A remarkable resemblance,” was all 
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the lady said as she walked on, leav- 
ing Mr. Arlen to meditate on fame. 


True 


OT the least loss to the com- 

munity in the recent conviction 
of one of the czars of the liquor 
trade, is that the city will be minus 
one more man with a fit sense of 
humor. It is related of him that, even 
while the attorneys were battling over 
him in court, one of his shipments of 
three hundred cases of Scotch was 
being safely landed in a harbor on 
the east coast of Long Island. Lack- 
ing definite instructions, and missing 
the firm hand of their ruler, the two 
lieutenants in charge of the landing 
decided to consult the czar himself; 
hurrying by motor to the Federal 
Building and pleading a matter of 
life and death, they were allowed to 
speak with the accused in the court- 
room just as his attorney was pro- 
claiming to the jury the innocence of 
his client. 

The king of bootleggers listened to 
his henchmen, gave instructions that 
settled the dispute, and finally con- 
cluded: “Now you two get back to 
the trucks and don’t bother me again. 
I got other worries. These guys are 
trying to frame up a case and rail- 
road me to jail.” 

—TuHE New YorRKERS 
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“Ed’s a butcher, aint he?” 
“Yes, and believe me, that boy sure knows meats.” 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD COUPE 


WITH APOLOGIES TO MR. MACFADDEN 


Oh, I am in love with a Limousine, | We sometimes park on the selfsame She’ll suffer a pleasant nervous shock, 


And the Lady-Lim loves me, street ; And be under his high-priced care 
But I’m a battle-scarred, doctor’s Ford, Though I do not know her speed, For a month at least... . . And the 

Who has seen the world—while she I’d skid myself into kindling-wood Lady-Lim? 

To give her a tow in need. She also will be there. 
t ' 
Is a cloistered car of a rich young I’ve carefully planned an accident And then the doc will arrange his plans 
dame, For the day when next we meet, To marry his wealthy charge: 

(With a beautiful summer fur) That will throw the doctor into his And as for the Lady-Lim and me— 

And the shining, dutiful Lady-Lim luck We'll live in the same garage! 


Has a chaperon-chauffeur. Straight at the rich dame’s feet. —PATIENCE EDEN 
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OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


HEY all told me that’s what I 
should do, open an account. I 
did need some new clothes, and 
the expense of the essentials was for- 
bidding for a poor lyric poet, who now 
and then of course does sell something, 
but who knows that you can’t count 
too much on the Muses, especially in 
critical moments. The demand for 
lyrics I suppose is as good as, if not 
better than, it ever was, and five dollars 
here and five-fifty there does, in the 
end, make up quite a neat sum. You 
may even sell a whole bunch of them 
at once, a sort of spray of lyrics, and 
for the time being be well off. I 
had an idea that would probably 
happen to me in the following month, 
but the trouble was that I needed some 
garments at once. I needed them so 
badly that in a very short time I 
shouldn’t be able to leave the house 
even to mail the spray, and then 
should never get the check; in fact it 
had reached the point where it was 
simply suicidal not to purchase the 
fundamentals at least. I was getting 
rather hysterical about it. 

Then friends said that if you 
opened up an account the bill wouldn’t 
be sent till the following month any- 
way, and then you could pay by in- 
stallments, two dollars one day, and 
three sometime when you felt like it, 
and so on, and you wouldn’t feel that 
you were paying out anything at all. 
You had to give them something of 
course, just to coddle them along as it 
were. But even when you were in 
reduced circumstances for the nonce, 
it wasn’t too nerve-racking to drop in 
and leave a quarter. 

The kind friends, who frankly 
said they always preferred me clothed, 
recommended a well known tailor’s, 
which was reliable, and which indeed 
I remembered sentimentally as my 
Aunt Mary in Cayuga County had had 
an account there for her son in the 
years before both passed on when their 
car ran into the Twentieth Century. 
The friends said that I might use their 
names for references, about which I 
was dubious, but I didn’t imagine that 
I should have to tell everything to the 
people at the shop. ‘That shows how 
little a poet knows of modern business. 


S° on the last day of my clothing, I 
made the trip uptown from my 
studio, wending my way with all 


caution up the Avenue as I knew any 
jostling might be fatal to the pinnings 
and knottings that kept me respectable. 
By mere good luck I made the trip 
without any untoward circumstances, 
though there was one moment in a 
traffic crush on Forty-second Street 
when I thought all was lost. 


i the shop I gained courage. Every- 
body was cordial, and they dis- 
played an assortment of wearables 
which I felt would simply reorganize 
my social life. Indeed I was so in- 
spired by a herringbone costume that 
I thought up a lyric, rhymes and all, 
right on the spot, which I knew I 
could sell for at least three dollars, 
half of which I mentally put aside as 
a deposit for my new bill. This 
visitation of the Muses so encouraged 
me that I promptly added another suit 
of rough but serviceable English 
tweeds to my wardrobe, which would 
be useful during strolls by streams or 
in the gloaming of a grove. Then 
a severe black for editorial calls, and 
a light gray to relax in. Altogether 
I was considerably invigorated by my 
purchases, and as I had several other 
inspirations during the fittings I felt 
that the experience was a good finan- 
cial investment as well as a mere 
pleasure. 

Then I was ushered to the business 
office, and the unexpected, really dis- 
agreeable phase of the episode began. 
The cashier or secretary or banker, 
whatever he was, leaned through the 
wicket of the little fence behind which 
his employers have seen fit to place 
him, doubtless not unwisely, and said 
in the coolest way in the world: 

“What is your bank?” 

“My bank?” I said, the possibility 
of the man’s madness at once dawn- 
ing on me. “I have no bank. I am 
a poet. You have probably seen my 
things.” 

He pursed his lips sourly, and asked 
for my business address. The naiveté 
of the question might have been piti- 
ful, were it not for the man’s singular 
assurance. 

“My business address naturally 
varies,” I answered, thinking some- 
what of giving the Butterick Build- 
ing, where I had recently disposed of a 
quatrain. 

“References?” he continued. 

For this I was well posted, and 


promptly gave him a list of acquaint- 
ances, happening by a rare flash of 
wits, to make the names rhyme as I 
did so, a feat he ignored. These 
names he listed, and went to a cabinet 
where finger prints and the like seem 
to be kept. Somewhat to my relief 
he had all their finger prints, and 
suddenly the vision of Hortensia un- 
dergoing this grilling came to me, and 
I wondered what on earth the poor 
girl had given as her business address, 
This part of the ordeal having gone 
so well, I thought I would tell him 
about Aunt Mary, since she had been 
such a favorite in the shop. Before 
I could do more than give her name, 
he turned again to the filing cabinet, 
and, sure enough, he had Aunt Mary’s 
finger prints, but no photograph. 

“Yes, she’s here,” he said dreamily. 

“Not at all,” I retorted sharply, 
“she’s beyond.” 

I was unnerved of course by this 
whole third degree, and now the ab- 
sence of all feeling on his part was 
too much for me. Moreover, at that 
very moment some pin, some stran? 
gathered about me, seemed to slip. In 
my desperation I turned away haughti- 
ly. I flung one last scathing word. 
“Whether or not,” I said, “I shall be 
able to leave this shop even covered 
only the norns know.” And I left. 


HE clothes have not come as yet. 
Dressed in my mattress ticking I 
write these confessions, these last 
words. Last, in truth, I fear, for 
under the strain of that man’s grilling 
my memory seemed to vanish, and 
with it all those rhymes with which I 
had planned eventually to pay for my 

new wardrobe. 
—JoHN CHapiIn MosHER 


PAGING MR. WEBSTER 


Thoughts Recorded upon Seeing a 
Forest Fire While Vacationing 


We’re safe from flames. And yet, I 
fear, the while the pines are 
burning, 

Deforestation’s imminent on our re- 
spective crania. 

The thought of bills that we will have 
to pay upon returning 

Can hardly lead to anything but tri- 


chotillomania. 


—A. K. L. 
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THINGS ARE NOT 
WHAT THEY SEEM 


HEN I did at last see them, 
[ did not even give them a 
second glance, for they were 


by no means what, ever since my 
eighth year, I had imagined them. (At 
eight one is taught in Europe about 
skyscrapers which mean New York 
and New York which means America. ) 

But those skyscrapers of my many 
years’ imagination had been very dif- 
ferent from the ones I saw on a sun- 
ny morning from the upper deck of 
the Rotterdam. For instance they 
had no tops—well, now I think of 
it they did have tops, but tops no more 
approachable than those of the Jung- 
frau and Mont Blanc! So when I 
noticed that in reality it was just a 
matter of elevators to reach their sum- 
mits I felt cheated. 

And the more I saw of New York, 
the more cheated I felt. But whose 
fault was it? The skyscrapers’? No! 
Was it that of Fifth Avenue, which 
I had imagined to be an enlarged 
Rue de la Paix literally ablaze with 
jewels, or that of Broadway, where I 
felt sure of seeing rows of barclegged 
girls tip-tapping to the beats of Mr. 
F. Ziegfeld’s baton—or of the Ritz 
lobby, that far-famed place where I 
expected to find Mae Murray, Her- 
gesheimer, Valentino, the Talmadge 
sisters, Miss Anne Morgan, Otto 
Kahn, members of the Rockefeller, 
Vanderbilt, and Astor families, Ina 
Claire, and innumerable others, all 
listening to a discussion between Mr. 
Kellogg and Mr. Borah about Coun- 
tess Karolyi, or to a poem by Nathalia 
Crane recited by Nathalia Crane, or 
to a colored song bemoaned by Clara 
Smith, or watching Mr. H. L. Menck- 
en smoking his cigar, or Ann Penning- 
ton executing the “Grand Ecart.” 

No, the fault lies in myself. Yes, 
in my imagination, but also in the 
imagination of others who have, how- 
ever, not kept it to themselves but 
written it down in great big books. 

Soon after my visit to New York, 
I stayed at a small Middle West town; 
I met its doctors, bankers, lawyers, its 
soda clerks, truck drivers, and shop- 
keepers, superintendents of this and of 
that, its mailmen and its Elks. 

If it had not been for Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis I should have expected cow- 
boys in green-and-black check shirts 
galloping through the main street yell- 
ing “hell” and “blast,” ladies with 
ballet skirts entertaining the Elks and 


superintendents in the chief restau- 
rant, throwing plates around when 
these gentlemen got too fresh, mail 
delivered once a month, and chewing- 
gum under every table. 

New York has, alas, no Mr. Sin- 
clair Lewis. 

Some Englishman—lI believe it was 
Oscar Wilde—once said that there 
had never been so much colorful fog 
in London as since the impressionists 
had painted it. He meant, the im- 
pressionists established the colorful fog 
there, and suddenly everybody saw it. 

Take for instance Vienna! With- 
out Schnitzler, Vienna would lose 
much of its charm, for whenever one 
meets a Mizzi or Gustl or Trudi, one 
imagines her to be one of the Mizzis, 
Gustls, or Trudis Schnitzler has told 
us of. For Paris Balzac brought to 
life the capitalists, poor, and bourgeoi- 
sie of the late 1800s; London had its 
Dickens, Berlin its Fontane. . 

But New York? Plenty of books 
have been written about New York, 
and plenty of them we read in Europe: 
the novel about the rich, their man- 
sions on Fifth Avenue, their $100 
shoes and $35 gloves, their $150 dog 
outfits and their $100,800,500 yachts; 
the novel about the hard-working girl 
who lives with her mother and is never 
able to afford more substantial food 
than cole slaw and olives; the novel 
about Broadway which tells of the 
struggle of the girl, not to become a 
star, but to keep her virginity; the 
novel about Greenwich Village. 

But the REAL novel about New 
York, the novel which includes the 
poor mothers and the cole slaw, the 
$150 dog outfit, the artists and the 
virgins, has yet to be written. 

Will it ever be written? 

Probably not, because there doesn’t 
exist an American writer who has for 
forty years on one stretch lived in 
New York, and whose father has 
lived for eighty years in New York 
and his grandfather (on his mother’s 
side also) for, let us say, ninety years. 
There is not an American writer who 
has New York dans le sang. Is not 
New York perhaps too much the city 
of the moment, too much like a 
“mountain stream”? 

I do not, perhaps, know the real 
explanation but I do know that some- 
time the book has to be written—not 
for you, not for me, but for those 
who are yet to cross the ocean. For 
I would not for the world have others 
disillusioned as I was. 

—Mappy Vecre GrirFiItH 











“Come on, dearie, make 
up yer mind whether yer 
goin’ in or out.” 


“Lordy! We been in an’ 


out so many times now 
that I’m beginnin’ to like 
both. Whoops! Watch the 


doorman.” 
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of newspapers, finding the sug- 

gestion platter swept clean, turn 
despairingly to the canned goods de- 
partment and take down this sympo- 
sium idea: 

“Tf you had a million dollars, what 
would you do with it?” 

Old as it is, dull as it seems, it never 
fails to draw letters even from the 
inconstant readers. 

Between one million and ten there 
appears to be no particular mounting 
degree of public awe. But when a 
man is said or known to have Ten 
Millions, he becomes to the pub- 
lic one set apart. When, like 
Ford and Rockefeller and Mor- 
gan and George F. Baker, Sr., 
he is known to possess as much 
as a hundred millions, his every 
dull word is prized by newspapers 
and their readers. His movements 
about the land are noted bio- 
graphically. And if he has 
amassed his millions in daring 
or unusual fashion, he enjoys 
during his lifetime and for years 
after his death the status of one 
of Plutarch’s men. 

Bernard M. Baruch is not as 
rich as Ford or Rockefeller or 
Baker, but it is not doubted 
downtown that somewhere be- 
tween thirty and fifty millions 
of dollars is a fair estimate of 
his possessions. This alone would 
make Baruch remarked among 
humankind. If he wants a steam 
yacht, he can have it and take for 
a world cruise the entire Stock 
Exchange or the chorus of the 


GS oF newspae the Sunday editors 


These millions and their power 
alone make him a fascinating study to 
his fellow man, and an object of eager 
interest to his fellow women. But 
when the manner of their earning 
comes into the picture, and when his 
characteristics and appearance are 
added, the total elements of public 
attraction held by this man make him 
pretty regular Page One material. 

Baruch was one of several sons 
born to two gentle South Carolina 
people nearly fifteen years after the 
effects of the surrender at Appomattox 
had impoverished them. Dr. Simon 





Follies. He has a castle and 
moor at Fetteresso in Scotland. 
He has the last of the South 
Carolina baronies at Hobcaw, near 
Georgetown, in the region where he 
was born. When the Ritz at Paris 
is shining with North and South 
American millionaires and their wom- 
en, the Bureau will clear a floor for 
Baruch at midnight if he wants it. 
He could buy a fair-sized, impecunious 
European nation if he felt so inclined. 
And for years he has been one of the 
main supports of the Democratic party. 








Bernard M. Baruch 


Baruch, his father, had won love and 
fame as a surgeon in the Confeder- 
ate army. His mother, Belle Wolf, 
descended from one of those aristo- 
cratic Jewish families which had been 
South Carolina planters before the 
Revolution and, with sword and 
property, had aided the Colonial cause. 
Seeking more opportunity for their 
children than the stricken South af- 
forded, the Baruchs came in the 


seventies to New York, where the 
doctor practiced his profession of 
medicine and his wife her rare talent 
of humanity. Very poor at first, they 
achieved finally a comfortable eco- 
nomic position—perhaps $5,000 a year 
covered the family earnings when 
Bernard M. Baruch finished his studies 
at the City College and began to look 
about for work. 

He was his mother’s darling. He 
was tall and lithe, soft-voiced. She 
was sure he had a rare mind. His 
father hoped he would make a great 
doctor. Young Baruch wasn’t so sure. 
One thing he liked was hazard 
in any form. So, at Long 
Branch, where the family lived 
in a summer hotel, he found 
allurement in the Saturday night 
poker game. To his father this 
was an uneasy omen. One night 
the Doctor appeared, bearded and 
magnificent, and interrupted his 
tall son in the skillful garnering 
of twenty-five dollars or so at 
penny ante. That night, while 
his father brooded and his mother 
wept, Bernard M. Baruch, toss- 
ing remorsefully on his bed, was 
through with gambling forever. 
. . . Next morning he went to 
New York to take a job with 
some persons named Guggen- 
heim, friends of the family, who 
had (mirabile dictu!) a good 
lace business. (The American 
Smelting and Refining Company 
in the Equitable Building, is 
a long way from those West 
Side counters piled with humble 
kickshaws.) . . . But, on the 
way to the good job piling lace, 
the penitent fell in with a 
brother and some friends, and 
it wasn’t long before they were resum- 
ing the poker game in the basement of 
the Baruch house in town. There was 
a ring at the door. It was Mrs. 
Baruch... . 4 As Mark Twain said 
of the scene in the Sunday School be- 
tween the superintendent and Tom 
Sawyer, “Let us draw the mantle of 
charity over the remainder of this 
distressing scene.” 

Baruch went to work, in a broker’s 
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office. Railroad financing interested 
him. He studied it as Pasteur studied 
the little animals which danced under 
his microscope. It wasn’t long before 
every one in that broker’s office asked 
“Bernie” questions ordinarily ad- 
dressed to Poole’s Index. And he 
gave right answers. He always knew 
the facts. He had a gambler’s daring. 
And, with those facts and that daring, 
he began to operate in the market. 
Before he was thirty he made and lost 
a million. By the time he was thirty 
he had several millions. 

Note the first uses to which Baruch 
put this power: there was a girl whom 
he wanted to marry, Annie Griffen. 
He felt able to support her in the 
manner his ambitions for his wife pre- 
scribed. Dr. Simon Baruch was more 
interested in people than in fees, and 
had for years wanted to devote himself 
to the sanitary problems of the poor. 
His son, at thirty, settled on the father 
such a sum as to make those researches 
possible. Down in Rivington Street, 
where the free baths are, and wherever 
the public bath system of New York 
City is known, each of those Wall 
Street dollars which Bernard M. 
Baruch settled on his father sprouts a 
celestial pinion. 

His private problems settled, Ba- 
ruch extended his financial opera- 
tions. He was successful. He never 
proceeded without a full set of facts. 
These were the basis of his operating 
formula. Superimposed was this prac- 
tice: “I always tried to think out what 
I would do if I were the fellow on the 
other side of the market. I figured 
him as resourceful as I was. ‘Then 
I backed my judgment.” Millions 
came of it. Brilliant achievements, 
almost fabulous feats of skill. In 
metals and railroading, Baruch became 
one of the giants of Wall Street. By 
the time of his early forties, his name 
was listed in the category of Gould 
and Gates and Fiske and Keene. 

About this period Woodrow Wilson 
became the Saint Louis of progressive 
Democracy. 

Baruch contributed to Wilson’s 
pre-election campaign. His personal 
admiration grew with the passage of 
the Tariff and Federal Reserve acts, 
on the subject matter of which he was 
expert. By 1916 he was in the fore- 


front of the unofficial Wilson political 
cabinet. But the sulphurous spangles 
of Wall Street clung to him. Wilson 
and many of Wilson’s friends were 
shy of Baruch. 

market operator. 


He was a gambler, a 


Those fellows al- 


ways used their political power to rig 
the market, didn’t they? 

War cleaved Europe. The ex- 
change of notes with Germany and 
England began. One day came what 
is known to history as “the leak.” 
The Administration was about to em- 
bark on a more vigorous anti-sub- 
marine policy, and, just before it did, 
up shot munitions stocks and hundreds 
of thousands were made. Baruch got 
many of them. ... There was a 


“leak investigation,” to which Baruch 


The 


was summoned. idea was to 





prove that he had received a tip from 
friends in the government—Wilson, 
the Republicans hoped it would be— 
and had turned it into gold. So the 
Wall Street gambler came down to 
the Congressional investigation, and 
this is what the surprised politicians 
saw and heard: 

A remarkably handsome man, six 
feet two, spare in figure, gentle 
in speech, white of hair, gray of 
eye, who not admitted, but asserted, 
that he was a _ market operator 
and tried to make all the money he 
could out of it. A man who assured 
the committee that he didn’t buy o~ 
betray government secrets, or maneu- 
ver to exchange political contribu- 
tions for market tips, because he cou!d 
take care of himself unaided. So they 
asked him how he guessed what the 
government was going to do and how 
he acted on his guess. When he had 
finished that amazingly clear and bold 
motion-picture of one of the world’s 
keenest financial intellects at work, 
the committee was captivated. He 
was unanimously absolved of  sus- 
picion. “I wish you could teach me 
how to do it,” was the individual 
Congressional lament. 

So impressed was President Wilson 
with this revelation of judgment and 
courage that he summoned Baruch 
into his preparedness cabinet. After 
the United States got into the war he 
was made Chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board. He organized business 
and the supplies of the fighting forces. 
He dictated what should be spent in 
private business and how. He allocated 
the needs of American industry. To 
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Pershing was allotted no greater power 
over the war establishment than was 
given to Baruch over the industrial 
establishment. By the time the war end- 
ed, the Chairman had evolved a plan 
“taking the profit out of war” here- 
after and arranging an industrial plan 
whereby American production would 
run, in war time, like a_ business 
machine, and dollars would be drafted 
as hitherto only men have been. 
This work sealed President Wilson’s 
confidence in Baruch in all things, and 
he took the Chairman to Paris as chief 
economic adviser to the American 
peace mission. His reparations plan, 
rejected then, was a partial basis of 
the Dawes plan, seven years later. He 
wrote a book about these matters, as 
dull as Keynes’s is brilliant, and as ac- 
curate as Keynes’s is inaccurate. 
He has written better books and papers, 
mostly on farm economics and “taking 
the profit out of war.” For, the rep- 
arations issue being insoluble for a 
time, and Wilson and the Democratic 
party both being in broken health, 
Baruche fell to spreading the doctrine 
of cooperative marketing to American 
farmers and helped establish associa- 
tions of this sort all over the land. 
Once he underwrote, in a bad year, the 
entire cotton crop of South Carolina. 
Now he sits in the high office in 
Fifty-seventh Street, doing odd jobs 
of business that would be monumental 
occupations for the average industrial- 
ist. But his eye wanders uneasily from 
the cooperative American farm to the 
European frontiers; he is only in his 
early fifties; and setting railroads and 
copper and steel companies on their 
feet isn’t so much fun any more. He 
has fed on international nectar and 
drunk the honeydew of a Democratic 
Paradise, and new millions do not 
seem so bright and fair as when there 
was more room in the safety deposit 
box. He won’t run for office himself, 
because he suspects that managing pol- 
iticians are interested in his riches, and 
not in the brains that won them. 
Does a railroad as big as the Penn- 
sylvania or the New York Central 
want the service of one of the ablest 
financiers of our time? Has the 
President the courage to send a 
Democrat to Europe on a big job? 
Baruch might heed a call. Then again 
he mightn’t. His curious wariness 
makes it impossible to tell... . 
He dislikes to take risks where his 
public reputation for wizardry in 
finance is concerned. But, anyhow, try 
Plaza 8446, —ARTHUR Krock 
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THE AMENITIES OF MODERN SOCIAL LIFE 
THE INTERIOR OF A REALLY UP-TO-DATE TURKISH BATH 








“Pm mad about dirt roads. They’re such wonderful exercise.” 


LAUGH AND THE WORLD 
LAUGHS WITH YOU 


T all began during that dreary 
| week-end spot between tea and 

dinner. I browsed the library 
for something to kill the hour. There 
were books on raising pigeons, on 
raising children, and an appalling 
tome—“The World’s Best 1001*Hu- 
morous Anecdotes.” Of course, no 
one ever read a book like that. There 
were other volumes—but the Hu- 
morous Anecdotes kept staring me in 
the eye, and there wasn’t really time 
to read anything else, and a good laugh 
would tune-me up for dinner. You 
know how these things are. So I 
plunged in. 

“Johnny, what is the opposite of 
woe?” 

“Giddap.” 

You can’t count on their all being 
funny. 

“Eva, what time do you go to bed?” 

“At bedtime, silly.” 

There is ro use expecting too much. 

“T am going back to Mother—so 
there.” 

“That’s all right, but don’t bring 
her here.” 

A feeling that all was not well 
began to creep over me. There was 
undoubtedly something wrong with 
the World’s Best Anecdotes. They 
seemed to have a faint lack of—shall 
I say—piquancy about them. I hur- 


ried on. 


“Junior, put on your rubbers when 
you go out.” 

“But, Mamma, I'll play it’s not 
raining, and then I won’t get wet.” 

Dear me! 

“Algy, what did she say when you 
asked for another kiss?” 

“She said no—not until I have 
taken the first one back.” 

And so on. In fact, even worse. 
1 rushed back and forth through the 
book. At the end of fifteen minutes 
I was panting hungry to laugh. I 
would have sold my mirthright for 
one humorous anecdote. My mind 
was beginning to buzz with inanities. 
Suddenly my eyes fell on this: 

“Who was that lady I seen you with 
last night?” 

I could hardly get to the answer. 
It couldn’t be. No self-respecting 
book of the World’s Best Anecdotes 
would dare to do it. They wouldn’t 
dare. No, sir. 

“That was no lady. . . .” 

Oh, God! I hurled the book from 
me, and rushed out to the lawn. Bend- 
ing over the flowers was Ivan, the 
gardener. With no effort, in fact 
even against my restraint, I found 
myself saying to him: 

“T say, Pat. What sort of flowers 
do you have in your gardenia?” 

He gave me a very sour look. 

For a while all was blank. The 
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next thing I remember is finding 
myself back in the library, crouched 
in a corner, with the book in my 
hand. 

“Little boy, why are you cry- 
ing?” 

“Because teacher isn’t sick after 
all,” 

At that moment my hostess’ little 
boy came into the room. He was 
crying. I threw the book at him. 
Out he ran to his mother on the 
porch. She was saying, “Come, come, 
why are you crying?” 

“Because his teacher is sick and this 
is Sunday,” I bawled out the window, 
and rushed upstairs to dress. Somehow 
I managed to change my clothes. I 
was unhappy. 

Dinner was under way when I ar- 
rived at the table. Miss Gamp, whom 
I adore, and who has listened to my 
honorable pleas longer and more pa- 
tiently than any other woman, was 
remarking that she had heard a good 
story. It seemed that there were— 

But the evil spirit was in me. I 
arose and interrupted. With one 
clenched hand on the table I spoke. 

“My dear Miss Gamp—Loreena— 
no one would listen to your story 
more gladly than I. No one is more 
charmed by your voice, is more pleased 
by the lovely gyrations of your de- 
scriptive motions, but one thing I de- 
mand. You must not tell that story. 
If you utter one word more [I shall 
take my soup and pour it down the 
back of your delicate neck. Which 
reminds me: ‘George, you must not 
zoup your sipp.’ ‘Helen, I am not 
supping my zowp.’ Ha-ha. The whole 
trouble is that your joke would not 
be funny. No joke is funny. I 
know. I have read five hundred and 
forty-two since I got here—and that 
does not include the one I told the 
gardener. Which reminds me: ‘Jonas, 
how are your beets this year?’ ‘I don’t 
know, sir. I haven’t bean near 
them.’ Ha-ha. I hope I don’t bore 
you—that you don’t 
think me unreason- 
able. 

“My high regard 
for Miss Gamp, la- 
dies and gentlemen, 
forced me to warn 
her. With the 
others it will be 
different. If by any 
chance any of 
you should not catch my point of 
view, and should endeavor to make 
a mot of whatever nature I shall re- 
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sort to violence without previous in- 
timation. Which reminds me: SHE: 
How did you get such nice black 
eyes?’ He: Why, I’m a prizefighter, 
m’am. Ha-ha.” 

The dinner passed in silence and 
practically without incident. Some- 
where around the salad Mr. McCoon 
snickered, but I made a face at him 
and he quieted down. 

I was able to withdraw myself and 
the 1001 Humorous Anecdotes un- 
ostentatiously from the company. If 
I could only find one humorous an- 
ecdote—just one! I skipped from 
page to page, but—horrors—I could 
only find those that I had read be- 
fore. 

Miss Gamp entered and sat beside 
me. She looked at me, silently, in 
wonder. 

“Loreena,” I said, “let me read to 
you. I have found a most interesting 
little book here. ‘Pat, why was Mike 
put in jail?’ ‘For bigotry; he was 
married to three women at once.’ And 
then, here’s another: ‘Father, why 
does that man look that way?’ ‘Sh-h-h, 
Sonny— ” 

But that fool McCoon came in, and 
said that he was sorry if he had of- 
fended me, and how about going to 
bed. And I said that that reminded 
me of a story, and that if he didn’t 
listen to it patiently I would frown 
at him again. So I told him the one 
about the farmer who saw an elephant 
and said, “Look at that thar cow with 
its tail where its nose ought to be.” 
And then, just before the others joined 
us, I got in the one about the collar 
salesman who died laughing from 
looking at a giraffe. 

Things got a little misty about 
then. I can remember somebody say- 
ing, “Why not choke him?” and my 
answering that I could not stand much 
more; that I had had about three hun- 
dred jokes too many that day, and 
that there was not much use trying 
to get funny with me. 

Three days later, when I was strong 
enough to leave, 
I stood with my 
hostess and babbled 
some dull apologies 
for any trouble I 
may have caused 
her. 

She said, “Let 
me tell you some- 
thing amusing lit- 

S— tle Peter said last 
night.” So I stretched her dead 
en her doorstep and took my way back 
to town. —OLIvER CLAxToN 








“This book says the Cathedral of Chartres is still unfinished.” 
“Well, what do you say if we wait until next trip before we 
see it? Maybe it will be ready then.” 


MORALITY AT THE AQUARIUM 


One pays no honorarium to visit the Aquarium 

One’s joy is inexpensive, though extensive in its scope. 

I view the spirit mournfully of those who treat it scornfully; 
That this will be made better by my letter let me hope. 


Imprimis, the exterior is many times inferior 

To that which meets the eye when one gets by the outer door. 
When one’s within the palace he perceives the hopeless fallacy 
Of those who say the merry little “ "Quary” is a bore. 


An attempt to tell you briefly of the creatures from the sea flea 
And the sea horse to the jewfish and the bluefish, you would find 
To be madness and pure folly, so I cite alone the jolly 

Little Penguin, who'll delight you and excite your torpid mind. 


The Penguin free and happy goes, back in his own Galapagos 
From which across the sea because of Beebe he has come. 

But here his life’s restricted to his tank and interdicted too 

Is every means of egress to the sea grass of his home. 


Instead of vain repining at the walls and guards confining 

He (or she) retains the hope the doors will open and let him out 
It will pay to go direct and see his bill express expectancy 

While fumbling with his feet he walks his beat, or swims about. 


There is a use no longer for the bleating Faith-Hope-monger 
Such as William Lyon Phelps, and other Helps, like Dr. Crane, 
When we have within our city such an object for our pity 

Who will never let dejection touch a section of his brain. 


So, I challenge the stenographer, the white-wing, the biographer, 
The president, the runner, and the dunner from the banks, 
Also the shelved minister, along with gangster sinister, 
To judge his own condition, window-fishin’ in those tanks, 
—J.S. P. 
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N unimportant wave _ broke 
teasingly over the bow. 
We came about, and so did 
the conversation. 

“How many kinds of sails are 
there?” I asked innocently. (I could, 
for I was the so-called guest of the 
cruise. ) 

It was a terrible remark. 

The crew looked thunderstruck. 
No one had ever asked them that be- 
fore. I saw first-off that not one of 
them knew. 

They considered the point for a 
long while. 

Then the navigator looked at the 
jib and at me (but more at me than at 
the jib) and smiled faintly. 

“Several,” he said. 

A cautious remark. 

But not satisfactory. 

“T have noticed,” I began at once, 
“that we are using two pretty contin- 
uously; this mainsail here, which seems 
important to keep the boom in action, 
and that confounded jib up front, for 
which I see no use whatsoever except 
to provide exercise for tight-rope walk- 
ers and high divers.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t say 
front.’ ” 

Another wave slid contentedly down 
the deck, and the bos’n jibed with 
abandon. 

“Captain,” I said sternly, “you have 
been holding out on us. Only this 
minute I have put down a book on 
yachting that contains a large folded 
picture of a sloop in three colors (blue, 
green, and dead-crab red) and its 
official rigging. According to a most 
agreeable account which accompanies 
it, a sloop (emphatically a_ sloop) 
should be the one thing in the world 
to carry a large overhead.” 

We shipped a little water over the 
side. 

“Where is our spinnaker? 
isn’t it up and flying?” 

“Because, you ass, we’re not run- 
ning before the wind.” 

That struck me as exceedingly care- 
less. Here we were, crawling out at 
three A.M. every morning, early 
enough to see the stars washed out of 
the sky and too early to shave, and not 
even getting a good enough start to run 
before the wind. 

Extremely deplorable, I thought it. 


‘up 


Why 


We shipped a little more water. 

“And how about the balloon jib? 
I haven’t seen that around anywhere 
unless it’s what I’ve been using for a 
laundry bag.” 

I drummed a little tune on the 
backstay. The captain is very strict 
about the backstays and has them all 
set at A flat. 

“And as for the club topsail—” I 
gave a sardonic laugh. 

“This isn’t a club,” gargled the 
mate. “And if it were you wouldn’t 
be elected.” 

This sentiment was repeated by 
several members of the crew in dif- 
ferent forms. 

I went aft and sat in the tender. 
There was some discussion about cut- 
ting me adrift. 

“T wouldn’t do that,” I said, shak- 
ing my head. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’s nearly children’s hour.’ (A 
very necessary hour on the good ship. ) 
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The bos’n made a noise like cracked 
ice in a glass. 

“So much the worse for you.” 

And he very audibly smacked his 
lips. 

“No,” I said. “I’ve the key to the 
ice box in my pocket.” 

—Davin McCorp 


PICCOLO 


I went walking with Henry Pine, 
Out beyond the trolley line; 

Out where the hills run up and down, 
About a mile and a half from town. 


Reside a tiny, limpid trickle low 

I played a tune on my piccolo. 

Then Pine sang bass, while I 

Lay and watched the scampering sky. 


The wind went by with a jolly hum; 
I expected Pan, but he didn’t come. 
Only a squirrel with a twitching tail, 
Flirted about on the top fence rail. 


There are plenty of men who work in 
hives, 
Grinding away throughout their lives; 
But I’d rather loaf, if you must know, 
And tootle a tune on the piccolo. 
—Ro un Kirsy 








“Tell me, my dear Perkins, how you, with nothing more than a college 
education and no time to read, have filled your mind with such a treasure 
house of fascinating information. You answer all questions, you hold us 
hypnotized with your knowledge, your witticism, your aphorisms. All 


men admire and envy you.” 

















“Tut-tut! It is nothing. I was blind, I was dumb, I was a bore—and 
then came that day. I saw the advertisement: Personality in Three Easy 
Lessons. I knew it was my chance. I feverishly clipped the coupon and— 
popularity, great Heaven, popularity! I was a made man.” 











“The next selection, entitled ‘Moonbeams and You, is dedicated to 
those of our radio audtence who may at this moment be resting beside 
their sweethearts on the cool moonlit shores of lakes and rivers, beside 
the glorious ocean, or far at sea.” 


HEY DAY LABOR 


Y hands were becoming soft. 

So I went, at seven o’clock, 

to Rivington Street and the 
East River, and sat down. 

The man I sat next to was better 
dressed than I, and, on the whole, 
handsomer. He was black in every 
particular, even his eyes—which were 
full of little pieces of coal—and he 
seemed to be in perfect condition. An 
African, he had come black into the 
world (which I had not), but his 
original darkness had been immeasur- 
ably intensified, and his cheeks had the 
gloss which you can get from anthra- 
cite but not from Palmolive. 

“T caught me about five ton yes- 
terday,” he said. “But if I hadda 
beg bread I wooden move coal for that 
green truck again. That ain’t a man 
at all: thassa sickness! Yassir, and 
there he comes yonder.” 





I spat, and looked toward the green 
oncoming truck, which was magnif- 
icent. In its imperious grandeur it 
might have been the great ancestor of 
those swoop-nose French cars that I 
see pictures of in the more important 
magazines. It was brand-new, full 
of coal, and very beautiful. 

As it rounded the corner, a starter 
walked out into the middle of the 
street and pointed at my black friend. 
The latter raised one protesting arm, 
rolled his cinder eyes to heaven, shook 
his head, and turned square around 
toward the River. The starter shifted 
his gaze and finger to me. 

“You,” he said. 

There was a certain finality about 
it. I got up, dusted off the seat of 
my pants, walked slowly to the truck, 
and mounted to the throne. 

Now, the place to start the day, by 
all odds, is the seat of a Mack truck, 
crossing the Williamsburgh Bridge. 





You may go, white-shirted, to a nine 
o’clock task in the office and not find 
freedom, however secure our national 
liberty; but go, even for a single time, 
unshaven and dirty in a blue shirt, 
rise above the world on a coal truck 
and your spirit, jiggled free, will ex- 
pand enormously. Before your noisy 
advance, all traffic gives way; taxi- 
cabs, once held invulnerable, bend 
double to honor your passage; pedes- 
trians jump, alarmed and beaten; and, 
from such an elevation, spitting is a 
bliss almost too sweet to chronicle. 

Somewhere in Brooklyn I was en- 
joying this freedom when the truck 
stopped, backed up to a hole in the 
sidewalk, and the driver said: 

“Get the shovel.” 

From the way he twitched his head, 
I suspected that the shovel (which I 
had not yet seen but which I had be- 
lieved in all along) was at the summit 
of the load of coal. Holding on to 
this and that, I climbed smartly till I 
arrived at the peak. Here my souvenir- 
hunting instincts suddenly got the bet- 
ter of me and I stooped quickly, seized 
a lump of coal, and thrust it into my 
pocket. (This later proved redundant, 
for by sunset there was so much coal 
in my neck and ears that one piece 
in my pocket made no difference.) 

Picking up the shovel, I turned to 
begin the descent. But I had climbed 
better than I knew. Even after I 
slid down to the edge of the truck, 
shovel in han#, there still remained 
nine feet between me and the pave- 
ment. To go it with the shovel would 
mean hanging by my teeth. To throw 
the shovel on ahead, I reasoned, would 
make an unprofessional clatter. Not 
naturally quick-witted, I nevertheless 
saw that the only course which re- 
mained was to leave the shovel on the 
brink, heave myself on ahead, and 
then reach back after it from below. 

It was beginning to be clear to me 
that the term “unskilled labor” is 
somewhat loosely applied. 

Quite a crowd had gathered—a 
typical coal-hole audience. While 
they watched pensively, I laid the 
shovel on the brink, slid to earth, and 
then made the withering discovery 
that the shovel—strain as I might— 
was out of reach. Luckily my em- 
ployer was busy with the coal chute. 

As it was, when I appeared around 
the corner of the truck, shovel in 
hand, he just pointed to the hole; and 
without comment I disappeared into 


it headfirst, and that was the last seen 
of me that day. —E. B. W. 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


NCE again the ancient town 
of Saratoga Springs is 
jammed with people who 

have not come there to take the waters 
(although they are forced on one con- 
stantly). The gardens in the center 
of the track are a mass of flowers. 
Geysers play in the miniature lake in 
the infield and the many venerable box 
hedges have increased in value. 
When we get back to Saratoga, we 
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with our money on Mars, so the 
bookie won that bet, too. 

About this time I chanced across 
an elderly soul who “had the dope.” 
It seems a negroid clocker had been 
doing a bit of clocking and had hand- 
ed him the office on two firsts and two 
seconds thus far. Pretty hot stuff! 
We listened eagerly, hanging on each 
word for the name that was to make 
our fortunes inethe fifth race. . We 
were told Billie Burke. The sixth was 
to go to Banco Suivi. 

It seemed a shame to spoil this dark 
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OO4AN BULL AT SARATOZA - JULY 3/ -*26 


invariably turn traitor to Belmont and 
declare the Spa to have the most beau- 
tiful track in America. It is, of 
course, one of the oldest, having been 
started prior to the Civil War by the 
Southerners who came north in droves 
to absorb iron into their systems. 
Originally it was known as the Horse 
Haven track and was a dinky second- 
rate affair, but time passed and Harry 
Payne Whitney and R. T. Wilson 
joined forces, resenting the lawless 
ways into which the place was slip- 
ping, and bought control. They laid 
the foundations of the great institu- 
tion it is today. 


Fhe the first Saturday’s racing I had 
a tough time. My taxi swung 
up to the green-and-white awninged 
clubhouse just as the field swept by in 
the finish of the first race. Mine hos- 
pitable host’s fancy, Ethereal, won it 
at the neat price of five to one. I 
would have bet on him. This seemed 
a bit of a bad omen, but, undaunted, I 
strolled out to the paddock where the 
grass is greener and the trees are older 
than anywhere else in the world. I 
should not have wandered thence, for 
Fate tempted me to back one Gunboat, 
son of Man o’ War, in the steeple- 
chase. He looked like his old man, it 
was a comparatively short race, and he 
scemed devilish fit. 

In due course they paraded to the 
post and were away over the privet and 


cedar fences. It was a little hard to 
watch the horses because the course 
itself, with its banked jumps and 
hedged corners, held the interest, but 
the Association kindly placed most of 
the leaps in front of the stands so one 
had a pleasant feeling of nearness. 

Gunboat ran like a greyhound, sail- 
ing his jumps and holding close to the 
pace, his jockey keeping him for some 
odd reason in the middle of the bunch, 
which is the most dangerous position 
possible, because of the constantly im- 
minent danger of being rushed into a 
fence, bumped on landing or swerved 
into. After one circuit of the field 
this amazing jockey achieved what 
was evidently his ambition and was 
jumped clean off his horse. So the 
bookie won that bet, too. 

In the third number Scapa Flow, 
tremendous son of Man o’ War, 
romped home about five miles ahead 
with his boy pleading with him not to 
run so fast. Backing an odds-on 
favorite never having appealed much, 
our crowd had a bit on War Eagle, 
by the same sire, to place. War Eagle 
would have come second instead of 
fifth but for one thing. He didn’t 
run fast enough. 

It was Scapa Flow’s first start any- 
where, and the little devil has us yet 
no idea what a race looks like. He 
would have had to have eyes in the 
back of his head to see his nearest 
rival. The fourth went to Rock Star 























timer of dark horses’ record, but I 
placed a handsome sum on Billie. The 
bookie, etc., etc. 

Having become quite wild by this 
time, I had a go on an old-fashioned 
twenty-to-one shot in the last race. 
Needless to say, the odds were well 
justified by the nag’s position at the 
finish. 


ONSIDERING the inaccessibili- 
ty of the Spa I have always been 
amazed at the excellent crowd that 
the races there draw. Not so large 
as Belmont, of course, but more than 
enough to fill the big stands and club- 
house, which is not really a clubhouse 
since it is open to all and sundry who 
care to rally round with $8.80 as op- 
posed to $7.70 at Belmont. 

The track is right in the town it- 
self, which gives an odd effect, and 
nice people live all around it, thus do- 
ing away with much that is usually 
so nasty about racing establishments. 
Of course the track has an unpleasant 
side, but it doesn’t hit you so violently 
as at most courses, where the main 
thoroughfare is usually lined with 
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squalid houses, lacking in paint and 
cleanliness of any sort, breeding 
grounds for bar flies, infested with 
the hangers-on that invariably follow 
the big-time ponies. 

They have unique ways of conduct- 
ing the traffic on the race-track street, 
which is nice in a way because one’s 
constant speculation as to the chances 
of immediate decease serve to take 
one’s mind entirely from the morose 
brooding over losses sustained. All the 
cars go like Sam Hill, particularly the 
taxis, which can collect many fares 
by speeding since everything is so 
adjacent. 


FTER the races we fared forth 

to the edge of town to absorb 
some tea at Inniscarra. ‘This house, 
dwelt in and built by the Chauncey 
Olcotts almost thirty years ago, fair 
took my breath away. It is inthe 
town, yet is entirely surrounded by the 
most lovely gardens I have ever seen. 
Gardens with winding walks, foun- 
tains that splash, birds and—above all 
—flowers and hedges. The hedges 
are perhaps the most charming of all. 
There seems to be something about 
Saratoga that makes these hedges 
flourish as they definitely refuse to do 
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in New York, for here again, as at the 
track, they were tall and ample of 
girth. 

The house itself was unto itself an 
“American Wing.” It was an odd 
feeling to step through the high gate 
guarded by three wooden cigar-store 
Indians, turn a corner and find one- 
self in the city again, after this breath 
of an America that existed in that part 
of the country even before the Horse 
Haven days. 








Saratoga, with its racing and its at- 
mosphere, its pleasant people and its 
tradition, is indeed a nice spot. Were 
I a horse I can think of no nicer way 
to earn my living than running races 
day after day in this garden spot of 
the American turf. I'll bet they do 
like it, too. —Eric Hatcu 


Other Sporting Departments, Polo, 
the Tennis Courts, Paddock and Post 
and The Golfer will be found on pages 
28, 30, 32 and 38. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SANDWICH 


UT of the simple one-story 
@ affair of our forefathers has 

evolved, by the genius of our 
people, the towering sandwich of the 
present day. So great has been its 
growth, indeed, that no chef can now 
obtain a job unless he is accustomed 
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to working at very high altitudes. 

It is not only in size, however, that 
this purely American invention has 
developed. Equal progress has been 
made in the matter of ingredients. In 
the early days of the republic, when 
American taste was crude and un- 
developed, a sandwich was made of 
ham, tongue or cheese. Now, however, 
it- consists of lettuce, tomato, cole- 


‘ slaw, Russian dressing, grated cheese, 


creamed spinach, candied sweet pota- 
toes and rice pudding. The only ex- 
ception is the club sandwich, to which 
is added vegetable soup. 

The history of the sandwich is a 
romance in itself and should make 
every American feel a thrill of pride 
each time he bites into one. Indeed, 
one can often notice a slight tremor 
shake patriotic citizens at such times, 
The first radical departure in sand- 
wich development came in 1882, 
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when Henri Puysange, the chef of the 
Owl Lunch Wagon, accidentally 
dropped a roast beef sandwich into a 
plate of cold gravy, and was amazed 
to find that this immediately made it 
a hot roast beef sandwich. Till that 
time people had paid no particular 
attention to a sandwich’s temperature, 
assuming that, if it was healthy, it 
would run about 98.2°. The new dis- 
covery, however, immediately attained 
great popularity, although for many 
years afterward those people who in- 
sisted upon having their sandwiches 
surrounded by a sea of gravy were 
jeeringly called “Sandwich Islanders” 
by more conservative consumers. 

From 1882 to 1917 more than 
22,000 patents were issued for various 
sandwich improvements. Among the 
most notable are a device for compress- 
ing club sandwiches so that they can 
be handled by those unable to stretch 
an octave, and a sandwich-making 
machine which automatically turns the 
burnt side of the toast. 

In 1917 restaurants decided to win 
the war by saving labor. So they be- 
gan serving sandwich ingredients in 
one corner of the plate and bread in 
the other, instead of packing them to- 
gether as was previously done. ‘The 
resulting close resemblance between a 
sandwich and an ordinary portion, 
which of course was much more ex- 
pensive, led to serious trouble from 
the very beginning. Matters ulti- 
mately reached such a crisis that many 
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diners did not know what they had 
eaten until they received the check. 
This condition still prevails in many 
of our restaurants. 

—JosePH FuLLING FIisHMAN 
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WEEK-END 


= LEEP as late as you like,” my 
% host said genially. “There are 
no time clocks at ‘Drift Inn.’ ” 

I turned on the bedside lamp and 
looked over the books. “Don 
Quixote,” “Undine,” “The Tem- 
pest,” “Five Little Peppers,” “Palmis- 
try,” “Wonders of the Deep,” “Car- 
pentry for Householders,” “Peter 
Whiffle.” Anyway, I thought, the 
tennis had tired me and I could prob- 
ably go to sleep without difficulty. I 
yawned, stretched, and undressed de- 
liciously. Darkness enveloped me. 

I was nearly asleep when the high 
whine of a mosquito came to my ears. 
I winced and drew my arms beneath 
the covers. "Then my face prickled 
and I slapped. The whine mocked 
me. I turned on the light, blinked, 
and followed the malicious insect to 
the wall, where he perched. The sole 
of my shoe made a good deal of noise, 
but a large red blob attested to my 
accuracy. The beggar had bitten me 
after all. A qualm assailed me—the 
house had been newly papered, to my 
host’s pride. I attacked the blotch 
with a towel and made it a streak. 
“Damn!” I said, and went to bed 
again. 

A couple who had escaped the 
bridge game came squeaking and whis- 
pering up the stairs, then the house 
was quiet. My first vague dream was 
interrupted by a din on the back porch. 
A voice hissed “Scat!” and a bottle 
smashed on the lawn. The garbage 
had evidently been rescued from the 
dog. Again a woodily scented calm 
prevailed, but my consciousness had 
become acute. The guttural booming 
of a frog came regularly from the 
shore. Just as I began to get lazily 
accustomed to it, the croaking stopped, 
and I was awake again. 

There was an owl. After that an 
alarm clock, carefully muffled, set a 
fishing expedition prowling for coffee 
and tackle through the gloomy house. 
When the faint scream of the oar- 
locks died in the distance and their 
hoarse whispers had forsaken my 
ragged mind, dawn came. Dawn and 
the catbird in the syringa bush. A 
little later the maids in the kitchen be- 


gan the sweet clamor of pots and - ~ 


pans. ‘That sound was comparatively 


metropolitan and I managed to com- 
pose myself. 
my shoulder. 

“Don’t want to really wake you, 
my host said. 


There was a hand on 


old man,” “But open 
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“One soup, 9 il vous plait.” 


your eyes long enough to consider an 
early dip—we’re all going.” 

“No, thanks,” I said foggily. 

“All right, old man. Sleep as late 
as you like.” He slammed the door 
behind him. —P. G. W. 


OF ALL THINGS 


_ Methodists now say that if 
Europe will only stop drinking, 
it can easily pay its debt to America. 
This word, we feel sure, will go far 
to restore our lost popularity with the 


European masses. 
* 


The charge that we are a merce- 
nary people because we want to collect 
part of what the European nations 
owe us is, of course, quite absurd, but 
sometimes we have a faint suspicion 
that Secretary Mellon is not quite the 
person to defend us from this ac- 
cusation. 

. 

Texas, as we understand it, gets an 
absolute divorce from Ma Ferguson 
but she gets the custody of Jim. 

. 


This department has long had a 
weak spot in its head for Albert Weis- 
bord, the leader of the Passaic strikers, 
but it hereby withdraws its moral sup- 
port. We could overlook much, but 
carrying a pocket-knife is something 
we law-abiders cannot tolerate. 

. 


According to Senator Borah, the 
New York Republicans are afraid of 
Al Smith’s shadow. Our G.O.P.’s 
ought to stage a parade of crippled 
politicians in protest against this charge 
of cowardice. 


Colonel Carmi Thompson has al- 
ready come to the tentative conclusion 
that the Filipinos are not ready for 
independence. He has peeked into the 
pockets of the little brown brothers 
and fears that they cannot elect a 
senator in the style to which we are 


accustomed. 
© 


Samuel Insull, the Chicago elec- 
tric railway magnate, was butter-and- 
egg man to all the candidates in the 
primaries. Whoever won, he thought, 
should be properly Insullated. 


Rev. J. Frank Norris has been in- 
dicted for murder, but we are all 
relieved to hear that his bond has been 
renewed and that he can go right on 
being a splendid spiritual influence in 
Texas life. 

. 

That professional mischief maker, 
Tex Rickard, is trying to stir up hos- 
tilities between Dempsey and Tunney. 
We have not abandoned hope, how- 
ever, that wiser counsels will prevail 
and these prominent business men will 
settle their differences by a lawsuit. 


Henceforth there must be no un- 
necessary drinking in the movies, 
Will Hays says. For some reason it 
was not thought important to legislate 
against unnecessary thinking. 


We gather from the headlines that 
two of the best golf players in these 
states bear the names of Smith and 
Jones. Perhaps these matters are now 
decided on the good old principle of 
majority rulee —Howarp BRuBAKER 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


A MYSTERY REVIVED 


T IS not difficult, after a week- 
end spent in New Brunswick and 
its environs, to reach a very 

definite conclusion concerning the re- 
vival of the celebrated Hall-Mills 
case. Of course I pretend to no par- 
ticular expertness in the analyzing of 
crimes. And I encountered, during 
my visit to the town, no information 
which could properly be called secret 
— inside stuff, as the phrase goes. But 
at least I inspected the situation with 
rational eyes, and I came away from 
New Brunswick quite sure that the 
result of the present excitement, for 
all its midnight arrests and promise of 
coming sensations and new clues that 
wash ashore with every hour or two, 
will be precisely nothing. They will 
not, I think, bring the Widow Hall 
to trial. ‘They do not, in my opinion, 
possess any evidence against her or 
against anybody else which solves the 
mystery, or which will bring the mur- 
derer to bay. 

The arrest of Mrs. Hall and all of 
the events surrounding it came about 
because the Daily Mirror, a tabloid 
newspaper owned by Mr. Hearst, pub- 
lished the result of an investigation it 
had been conducting for a year, and 
claimed the detection of the murderer 
at the very moment when a local po- 
litical situation in Somerset County, 
and indeed in all of New Jersey, was 
ripe for such a thing. The facts dis- 
covered by the Mirror were inflated 
beyond their actual worth 
for the simple reason that 
the name of Hearst has al- 
ways possessed a_ peculiar 
ability to stampede political 
office holders. And already 
the official gentlemen who 
plunged ahead with accusa- 
tions, arrests, and promises 
are beginning to regret their 
haste. % 

It is interesting, at the 
very outset, to observe the 
activity of the Mirror, be- 
cause that activity is really 
the key to the whole present 
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Mirror. Circulation figures, of 
course, were to be used as the gauge 
of his success. Following the Hearst 
practice in the pursuit of readers, Mr. 
Payne cast about for some criminal 
episode upon which he might play vio- 
lently, a mystery to solve, a fleeing 
murderer upon whose trail he might 
set his sleuth reporters. Unfortu- 
nately, there were not any crimes— 
any great, mysterious crimes with that 
dramatic quality which even the most 
inventive newspapers cannot produce 
synthetically. So Mr. Payne decided 
to go after an old crime, an old mys- 
tery. He dispatched Mr. Herbert 
Mayer, the best of his detective-jour- 
nalists, to New Brunswick with in- 
structions to clear up the Hall-Mills 
case. 

A year later, that is to say a month 
or two ago, Mr. Mayer produced his 
evidence. It was good newspaper 
stuff, most of it. A man named Riehl, 
who had married a girl who was a 
maid in the Hall establishment at the 
time of the murders, sued for the an- 
nulment of his marriage. He filed a 
paper saying that his wife had con- 
fessed to him that she knew all about 
the death of Hall and Mrs. Mills, and 
that Mrs. Hall had given her $8,000 
to keep quiet. It looked good, and 
there were several minor clues in Mr. 
Mayer’s brief case. 

So Mr. Payne, a resident of New 
Jersey, called upon the political boss 
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of New Jersey, Mr. Frank Hague, 
and laid out the situation. He men- 
tioned the name of Hearst and the 
political might accruing thereto. And 
Mr. Hague spoke to Governor Moore, 
whom he had elected. Mr. Payne 
conferred with the Governor. He 
would, he said, force action—with or 
without the cooperation of the state 
authorities. And the Governor de- 
cided to cooperate. As I have said, 
there was a political situation center- 
ing around the office of Prosecutor 
Bergen of Somerset County which 
made a revival of the Hall-Mills case 
expedient. Prosecutors are appointed 
by the-Governor in New Jersey. And 
it is enough explanation of that po- 
litical situation to say that the state 
Democratic machine wished to dis- 
credit certain individuals in Somerset. 


SHOULD like to consider at this 

juncture certain phenomena that 
surrounded the original investigation 
of the case, four years ago. For they 
bear a close relation to what is hap- 
pening now. 

Most of us grew rather cynical in 
those days. Reading our newspapers, 
we thought it no great mystery where 
the guilt lay, and we concluded that 
the failure to solve the crime was sim- 
ply one more example of the chicanery 
that surrounds the pursuit of justice 
whenever wealthy people are involved. 
We detected the presence of counter 
currents in the slow procedure of the 
authorities. We fancied the passing 
of money and of political promises. 
And we grew rather bitter over official 
incompetence. 

But I think that most of 
us, in our disgust at the fail- 
ure of the authorities to pro- 
duce anything at all, lost 
sight of the fierce ambitions 
that were striving for the 
pelt of the murderer. We 
overlooked the fact that the 
kudos and the political re- 
ward waiting for the man 
who solved the Hall-Mills 
case would amount to more 
than all the bribes he could 
take, and all the wealthy 
friends he might lose in the 
process, and all the bitter 
enemies he might make. It 
was the chance of a lifetime 








upheaval. A year ago a 
gentleman named Philip 
Payne, who already had 


demonstrated: his genius as 
managing editor of the 
Daily News, was employed 
by Mr. Hearst to run the 


“Oh, yes, they make good beef stew and I like 
beef stew, but Gosh, they give you such big portions 
that you keep on eating and eating and the first thing 
you know you eat more than is good for you and 
then you know what happens.” 

“Oh, goodness, yes!” 










for a very large number of 
men. And therefore, look- 
ing back, I think we can dis- 
miss now all our old suspi- 
cions concerning the honesty 
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of the investigators and their desire to 
catch the criminal. 

The chief figure in that investiga- 
tion was Azariah Beekman, the Prose- 
cutor of Somerset County, where the 
bodies were found. He was a sober 
fellow, ambitious, with a reputation 
for strict honesty, not brilliant of wit 
but persistent, and moved from the 
very first by a firm conviction that 
Mrs. Hall was guilty. With such 
means as he had he sought his evi- 
dence, hampered by the dozens of oth- 
er investigations that constantly fouled 
the trails and strove to confuse him so 
that he might be prevented from tak- 
ing the credit. He believed that in 
the end he would be able to convict. 

At the time of the crime, New Jer- 
sey was preparing to elect a Governor. 
The region was crowded with news- 
paper men, the state was thoroughly 
stirred by the episode, and the poli- 
ticians decided that the solution of its 
crime, or its failure of solution, would 
have a powerful effect upon the po- 
litical fortunes of the Governor, who 
was seeking reelection, and naturally 
upon his appointees. “The two chief 
investigations that paralleled Beek- 
man’s were those of the State Police 
and Prosecutor Stricker of Middlesex 
County, wherein the victims had 
lived, and wherein occurred all the 
events leading up to the crime. 

These two interests insisted upon 
immediate action. They wanted a 
grand-stand play, an arrest, an indict- 
ment, a trial—anything so long as 
somebody might be definitely accused 
and the mob satisfied before election 
time. But Beekman was indifferent 
to this enthusiasm. He wanted to in- 
dict Mrs. Hall, and he wanted to be 
sure of his evidence before he went be- 
fore the Grand Jury. When the State 
Police and Stricker demanded that the 
case be brought to a head, Beekman 
called on the Governor for the ap- 
pointment of a Special Prosecutor. He 
did not consent to precipitate action. 

The Special Prosecutor was ap- 
pointed. He gathered up the story 
of the Pig Woman, the story of the 
man Phillips who said he saw Mrs. 
Hall returning to her home at two 
A.M., and all other evidence that was 
available, and asked the Grand Jury to 
indict the widow. ‘The Grand Jury 
refused. There was no tangible evi- 
dence, as Beekman knew well. 

The frenzy died soon thereafter. 
But Beekman kept plugging on in his 
persistent way. He was made a judge, 
but he did not drop the Hall-Mills 


case. Two years after the murders 


he used to call newspaper reporters 
from New York and go over with 
them such new details as he had dis- 
covered. He would ask their advice, 
laying the entire case out before them 
again just to refresh their memories, 
and he actually worked day and night 
on the old mystery. I think it is plain 
evidence of his earnestness and integ- 
rity that he summoned a reporter for 
one of the most dignified of New 
York papers, a man who worked all 
through the case at the time it was 
fresh, and proposed that he spend a 
year in Somerset County running down 
clues. In return for the reporter’s 
work, he would, he said, give his pa- 
per exclusive news about the case. 
Beekman ended by working himself 
to death over the Hall-Mills case. He 
died very suddenly in March, 1925, 
still convinced that Mrs. Hall was 





guilty and still convinced that he did 
not have enough evidence to convict 
her—and thereby win eternal fame. 


a the light of Beekman’s activity 
—granting that he was honest and 
determined even if we do not grant 
that he was a brilliant detective—it 
is much easier to perceive the value of 
the new situation. There were, let us 
say, witnesses who lied during that 
original investigation. There were, 
we may further agree, vital witnesses 
who eluded the detectives in those old 
days, whose testimony was never 
taken. And it is conceivable that the 
Daily Mirror argued or bought the 
truth from the lying witnesses, found 
the witnesses who did not come for- 
ward when the case was fresh. But 
what are they worth now? 

There are, as I see it, only three 
premises upon which a new prosecu- 
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tion may be founded: first, the produc- 
tion of an eyewitness to the shooting 
cf Mr. Hall and Mrs. Mills; second- 
ly, a confession from the murderer; 
thirdly, the production of a witness 
who will say, “X told me he did it.” 

The preparation of a case on any 
other kind of evidence, that is to say on 
circumstantial evidence, will be pro- 
digiously difficult after four years. 
Memories are faulty and jurors are 
hard to convince. And even if an 
eyewitness were produced who would 
say, after a lapse of four years, that he 
watched while the shooting went on, 
he would find himself in a pickle. 
Keeping silent for so long would make 
him liable to guilt himself, as acces- 
sory after the fact. Certainly, I do 
not believe that any such witness has 
been found. For if he had been, it 
is sure that he would now be held as a 
material witness, under lock and key. 
Plainly, there has been no confession 
from Mrs. Hall, or from anybody else. 
And quite as plainly no person has 
been found to say, “Mrs. Hall told 
me she is guilty.” For such a person, 
too, would be in jail now. 

Witnesses may have lied, for profit 
or friendship, in defense of the mur- 
derer. If that is true, I think they 
will continue lying, since to confess 
their fault now would be to confess 
perjury. The bungling of the inves- 
tigators may have caused the loss of 
evidence that would lead to a con- 
viction. If that is true, I believe such 
evidence irrecoverably lost. Even if it 
were produced, now, it would be dif- 
ficult to credit. 

Whatever is true, I believe that tue 
authorities are quite as far at this mo- 
ment from the conviction of the crim- 
inal as they were four years ago. I 
do not believe that the Mirror’s evi- 
dence is of any actual value, except 
of course as it serves the purposes of 
sensational journalism. It is worth 
noting, for example, that all of the 
Mirror’s facts were laid before Mr. 
John Toolan, the Prosecutor of Mid- 
dlesex County, who was Mr. Strick- 
er’s assistant in 1922. And Mr. Too- 
lan, after examining it, announced he 
would not touch the case. Mr. Toolan 
is a young and an ambitious man. 

To such of us as find our romance 
in the bloody and dramatic crimes of 
men, it is not a matter for vast regret 
that the Hall-Mills case will not be 
solved. It would be tragic for it to 
suffer the denouement, already guessed 
and not quite satisfactory, that comes 
at the end of the ordinary detective 
story. —Morris Markey 
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Behind these Bars is Freedom -- 


Freedom of the Road—All the Roads— 
Good Roads— Bad Roads— Mountain 
Roads. 


Freedom from Squeaks, Rattles and the 
Slavery of the Oil Can and Grease Gun. 


Freedom from the Discomfort and Humil- 
iation of Eating the dust of lesser cars. 


Let us show you one of these Chandlers. 


IT RA alot 


AULETT 


Motor Car Company 


*NCORPORATED 


: 1884 Broadway, at 62d Street, New York 
MOTORS 





CHANDLER-CLEVELAND CORP., 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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POLO 


Madmen from Philadelphia—T he Defense of 
Mr. Barrett—A Fast Pace for Junior Polo 


HEN you come across 

Benny Gatins riding 
mounts to his liking in a set- 
ting where every prospect 
pleases, look out for a deluge 
of extemporaneous _ polo. 
Support his efforts with 
those of the flashing and 
debonair George H. Earle, 
3rd, and the hard-riding Morgan 
Belmont, and the presence of Barclay 
McFadden is needed to remind one 
that here is a team hailing from 
Philadelphia. Somebody has to add 
dignity to a combination otherwise 
bordering on the Berserk. Well, this 
was the make-up of Bryn Mawr, the 
team that opened the Junior cham- 
pionship at the Westchester Biltmore 
Country Club the other day by smoth- 
ering an earnest band of young men 
from Greenwich by the rather selfish 
score of 19 to 4. 

With the exception of two periods 
the Connecticut four was ridden 
around and under and_ generally 
swept away in an exhibition of su- 
preme individualism that the more 
conservative McFadden was now and 
then able to bind into really fine 
teamwork. Unfortunately for Green- 
wich and its aspiring young players, 
who will some day deserve better 
things, the wild men from Philadel- 
phia (some by residence, others by 
adoption for the moment) grew wild- 
er and wilder as the chukkers slipped 
by. Captain Holman, the umpire, oc- 
casionally managed to shut down the 
pace by calling fouls—for the good 
captain is a stickler for the rules—but 
the visitors were going all out to pile 
up the score and it would have taken 
a real polo team to make them rein in. 


COMMENTED last week on the 

finding of Belmont at No. | and 
Earle at back on this team. The im- 
plied criticism turned out to be cor- 
rect when the team went into action, 
for Earle could no more stay in the 
safety position than the lively Dober- 
man Pinschers of whom he has been 
so justly proud, and the game was 
hardly half over before the experi- 
enced Belmont realized that Earle 


was going at such a gait as to n..ke it 
advisable to let him tear up forward 
and act as the receiving end of Gatins’ 





long-feeding strokes toward 
the Connecticut goal. Bel- 
mont had already turned in 
some fancy play by this time, 
so he dropped back with the 
dignified McFadden and let 
the snappy forwards build 
up their own lightning at- 
tack. Not that Belmont 
was out of it by any means, merely 
that in the new formation the four 
looked more like a team—like the 
very fine team it will be in the final 
played today. Gatins was firing like a 
machine gun throughout the after- 
noon, and the sharpest of defense by 
Barrett (Yale), No. 3, and Allison, 
the Greenwich back, failed to check 
down either him or Earle. McFad- 
den attended to what defense Bryn 
Mawr needed, and fed up to Gatins 
with a neat perfection that was ad- 
mirable if not spectacular. Several 
of his saves were beauties. 


ARRETT turned in a really re- 

markable game when the as- 
sault he had to face is considered. 
One of his near-side backhanders at 
a critical moment was worthy of a 
Milburn, and reversed the play so 
thoroughly that the whole Bryn Mawr 
team had to swing into defense. ‘This 
happened just often enough to em- 
phasize the Yale man’s fine hitting all 
around his pony. When he or Alli- 
son tried to organize an attack, how- 
ever, neither Bontecou at No. 1 nor 
Platt at No. 2 could reach his position 
at the proper time. The turning was 
not sharp enough to provide the neces- 
sary rhythm for the attack, with the 
result that McFadden and Belmont 
easily broke it up. 

Some of the Connecticut stick work 
was fair enough. It simply wasn’t 
possible to make the necessary connec- 
tions. Bryn Mawr had a shade the 
better of it in the two-and-two races, 
and again and again Earle would put 
on a terrific spurt to slide past his man 
into the open. Toward the close he 
was in the open again and again with 
no one near him. Behind him was 
Gatins riding with the “hanging mal- 
let” so often characteristic of the free 
hitter, a style thoroughly indulged by 
the Argentinians, those mad_horse- 
men from the pampas. It is a very 
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fascinating style, and one that adds to 
the pleasure of the inexperienced spec- 
tator who is looking for thrills. 

There is just enough swing to the 
mallet to keep time with the crepita- 
tion of the hoofs, and perhaps aid in 
the timing. At all events the players 
who use it give a splendid impression 
of rhythm. ‘There may be a sort of 
unconscious “‘swank” to it, but then a 
bit of swank belongs in the galloping 
game. A free mallet goes with a free 
rein, and the results usually are imme- 
diate as they are impressive. Green- 
wich really was out of its class against 
such play. The Connecticut men 
were heavily overbalanced in combat 
experience, and that same experience 
is a tremendous asset in polo. The 
local four really belonged in the 
twelve-goal class. But there is the 
making of real polo men in all of 
them, and there is nothing like compe- 
tition to build them up. It is perhaps 
truer of polo than of any other game 
that one learns nothing from one’s 
inferiors, not much more from one’s 
equals, and most of all from a good 
lacing atthe hands of one’s superiors. 
That is the system that has put Army 
polo where it is today. 


UNIOR polo has never gone at 

a greater pace than it is going to- 
day, for the moderately handicapped 
men, who are the backbone of the 
game after all, are riding better 
mounts than at any time in the past 
—faster and handier mounts. For 
further information along that line 
consult the young Preeces and Ras- 
mussens who so recently rode Averell 
Harriman into the boards. 

The Westchester Biltmore Country 
Club makes a splendid setting for 
these tournaments, and the country- 
side turns out in appreciative fashion. 
The appointments of the field are per- 
fect, and there is even a bit of drill 
by the naturalized sod tampers of 
Westchester. The ground was a little 
heavy for the opening game because 
of the continued rains, but it drains 
fairly well, and though cut up by the 
madmen from Philadelphia should be 
in excellent shape for today’s finals. 
To the uninitiated in polo looking for 
a new kind of thrill I should suggest 
trotting off to the final today, for it is 
the easiest game of them all for the 
spectator to follow and the pace is 
quite modern. Then, too, it is a good 
chance to learn something of the for- 
mations so as to be ready for the men 
from Buenos Aires. —RicgHT WING 
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‘he Danger of 


Common Ills 


Constipation and its attendant 

evils corrected — 

glorious vitality regained — 
through one simple food 





OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 


three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s “I WAS IN A GENERALLY RUN-DOWN CONDITION. For days and days 
Yeast. Start eating it today! I never left the house. After some little time I decided to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
- I put the yeast between crackers and ate it like cheese. Fleischmann’s Yeast not 
And let us send you a free copy of our latest only cleared my complexion but it changed me from a weak house-flower to a 
strong woman. I walk five miles every day with my dog and ten on Sunday. 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research Every one should know how wonderful Fleischmann’s Yeast is.” 
Dept. Y-25, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Mrs. Rop McManon, Albany, N. Y. 





Washington Street, New York. 














“MY FACE WAS BADLY AFFECTED with pim- 
ples. I decided to give up dancing until my face was 
free. I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. Four months have 
passed and my face is completely free from pimples. I 
am still taking Yeast and always will.” 

Davin H. Sarer, Jacksonville, Fla. 





“I SUFFERED FROM CONSTIPATION. 
My skin was in a disgraceful condition. Finally 
I decided to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. In a few 
days the pimples were drying up. Within a few 
weeks my health was being restored. My con- 
stipation is a thing of the past. I owe my pres- 
ent health to the almost miraculous work of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

Rutu Dorwart, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation 
Start eating it today. 
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The 


Water Tower 





General weather forecast. Loud wet and dry 
Se ee eee Wall St. Journal 


+ oF + 
RECIPE 


Our temperature, as we write this, is being 
lowered and our whole sense of well-being 
correspondingly heightened by means of a 
delightful drink made as follows:— 


1 part Macajone’s Lemon Juice 
(from Acker, Merrill & Condit) 
1 part Gordon water 
3 parts AQUAZONE 


Mild, yes, but unusually delicate and re- 
freshing. Add sugar if you must. If you are 
skeptical about ingredient No. 3 just try 
with and without it and be convinced of its 
importance. 

+t + + 


Winchester, England. 
Dear Water Tower, 


Having a wonderful time over here reading 
tombstone inscriptions and downing the best 
beer you ever missed. And the two things are 
not wholly unrelated, as you will see from 
the following inscription found on a stone in 
the cathedral grounds here:— 





In memory of 
THOMAS THETCHER 
a grenadier in the North Regt. 

_. of Hants Militia who died of a 
violent fever contracted by drinking Small 
Beer when hot the 12th of May 
1761 Aged 26 years 


Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire Grenadier 

Who om his death by drinking cold small 
eer 

Soldiers be wise from his untimely fall 

And when vere hot drink Strong or not at all. 


This memorial being decayed was restored 
by the officers of the Garrison A. D. 1781. 


An honest soldier never is forgot 
Whether he die by Musket or by Pot 


bb & 


A member of the “Y” club was recently 
served with a bottle of Aquazone—flat. It 
was an old bottle that had been mysteriously 
sidetracked, while whole cases of later birth 
came and went. 


+ + + 


Very occasionally we hear of such a thing. 
Should it ever happen to you, please win our 
lasting gratitude and prompt recompense by 
letting us know. 


t+ + + 
Credo. AQUAZONE is made of crystal pure 


water, the minerals that made European spas 
famous and a supercharge of invigorating 
Oxygen. A wonderful mixer and healthful 
straight drink. From good druggists, grocers, 
hotels, clubs, fountains, restaurants, or 


VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement 
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THE TENNIS COURTS 


New Sidelights on an Old Prob- 


lem — Herzegovinian Customs 


OTHING, I think, better 

illustrates the_ ridiculous 
pass to which amateur sport in 
general and lawn tennis in par- 
ticular have fallen than the much 
discussed question of the paying 
of players’ expenses by tourna- 
ment committees throughout the 
country as it is done everywhere at 
present. To realize just how absurd 
the situation is, one must take a look 
back to the days when the Wrenns and 
Beals Wright, Holcombe Ward and 
Bill Larned were playing—and win- 
ning—nearly every event of any im- 
portance during the season. At that 
time Longwood and Seabright and 
Southampton were, compared to what 
they are at present, small affairs in- 
deed, and even at Newport, in those 
days the center of American tennis, 
players were invited by the week and 
put up as guests at the homes of friends 
or members of the tournament com- 
mittee. Tennis was then a select busi- 
ness, everybody knew everybody else, 
and things moved along serenely be- 
cause there was no very good reason 
for them to move otherwise. 

Gradually, however, tennis came to 
be played not exclusively along the At- 
lantic seaboard by a few men, but all 
over the country. And as the game 
became national and no longer a small, 
sectional affair, players arose who were 
unacceptable at the big houses of the 
socially elect by the sea, and so the 
tournament committees, hardly know- 
ing what to do, and. wishing earnestly 
the presence of these social undesir- 
ables because of their smashes or their 
forehand drives, decided to hire rooms 
for them at the local hotel. This be- 
ing done, it was of course only a step 
further toward paying the expenses of 
this one or that from this point or 
that; the whole, you understand, be- 
ing perfectly recognized as a thing 
very meet and right to do by the solons 
of the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association. 

Well, now if you can hark back to 
the days when the National tourna- 
ment was yanked away from the lush 
courts at the Casino at Newport, you 
will recall that there was a vast amount 
of wordy mouthings about democracy 
and the unfairness to certain players of 





holding such a meeting in the 
social atmosphere of a watering 
place and a lot more of the same 
talk. Yet I fail to see anything 
democratic or equitable about 
things as they are run at present. 
The big player, the man who 
will be a drawing-card for a 
tournament—that is, will fill the 
stands of the week and the coffers of 
the club—is invited and pressed to at- 
tend; railroad tickets are forwarded, 
automobiles meet him at the station, 
guest rooms and bridal suites are re- 
served for his august presence, and he 
is most welcome. But what about the 
man who isn’t so well known, the 
player who has no connections and no 
publicity, the man who is a comer but 
is yet to. break into the pages of the 
Sunday editions in New York or Phila- 
delphia? Well, if he has a rich father, 
he is all right. But if he hasn’t, his 
tennis must suffer, that’s all. 

Surely a ridiculous situation, made 
even more so by the fact that most 
tournament committees aren’t think- 
ing about tennis, or benefiting the 
players, or anything but adding a sub- 
stantial amount of money to the new 
wing of the clubhouse or the sinking 
fund for the seven per cent bonds— 
due in 1956 and callable any time be- 
fore then at 105. And if anybody 
can explain to me the difference be- 
tween George Agutter, who takes three 
dollars an hour for teaching you a 
backhand drive at West Side, and Her- 
man J. Fishcake, the new whirlwind 
from central Nevada who gets all 
his expenses from Utah to Southamp- 
tion, Long Island, and back again paid 
by the Utah Lawn Tennis Association, 
why, I shall be exceedingly grateful. 

Meanwhile things have truly 
reached an amazingly funny state. At 
a large invitation tournament held re- 
cently all competitors were invited for 
the week, with the proviso that as soon 
as they were defeated they were ex- 
pected to leave. In other words, as 
long as they were drawing cards, as 
long as they were useful to the club, 
all right. But the moment they ceased 
being of use, they were off the pay- 
roll, At another invitation tournament 
held last month near New York, four 
or five invited players who had just 











cA Warning to Male Lincoln Owners 
‘By “Park Central Motors 


. the witching day when the lady is left 


alone with the Lincoln—with hours to wile away 

















and merry roads beckoning! 


Now, she who knew the Lincoln only as a luxurious 
motor car, a faithful servant in the winter whirl of 
entertainment, discovers the Lincoln of prodigious 
power, the fascinating companion—the submissive ser- 
vile of traffic signals no longer, but the subtle host of 


rich adventure. 


Then follows an order for a dashing Lincoln model 
with body design and color harmonies of a lady’s own 
specification, Park Central Motors bows to the potency 
of fate—and to the lure of the Lincoln Motor Car. 


At the Park Central Showrooms, a complete array of 
standard and custom-built Lincolns is on display. 


Telephone cAshland 3020 


























ENTRAL MOTORS 


INCORPORATED 


Park Avenue at 46 th Stivrect 


Branch at STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Magic of movies 


the Kodak way 


EASTMAN equipment now makes 
the magic of movies yours to en- 
joy. You can have on the screen 
in the living room, movies you 
made down the Sound, out on the 
links, up in Westchester. 

And it’s all surprisingly easy 
and inexpensive with the Ciné- 
Kodak B camera and Kodascope 
C projector. 

But let us show you. Complete 
outfit including screen for as little 
as $140. 








Ciné-Kodak B is 
fixed focus, spring 
driven. Two find- 
ers so you can hold 
the camera waist 
high or ateyelevel. 


Ask at the Kodak 
Corner for Leaflet 
“L” with complete 
information about 
the outfit. 


None but Safety film is made in sizes 


to fit the Ciné-Kodak and Kodascope. 


tman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Madison at 45th 
The Kodak Corner 











played were eating a late dinner in 
the clubhouse. Three of these players 
had been defeated. Enter the chair- 
man of the tournament committee, 
who, in an aside to the head waiter 
that was plainly audible, suggested to 
him that all players who were no long- 
er in the tournament be presented with 
bills for the meal. 

“How does one get down to Mex- 
ico?” I heard a famous woman player 
remark one day last fall just before 
the championships of Mexico. We 
were standing on the porch of the 
West Side Club at Forest Hills at the 
moment, and I confess I had no an- 
swer to give. But two weeks later 
that young lady was on her way to 
Mexico. 

And why not, indeed? Others 
do it. Other clubs “invite” players. 
Clubs older, more conservative, more 
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anxious to conform to the rules of the 
game than any club in Mexico. What 
a farce it all is! How much longer 
must we go on pretending that there is 
any amateurism left in tennis, that 
there is any difference except in prin- 
ciple between so-called amateurs and 
so-called professionals? I like better 
the attitude of—shall we say the Her- 
zegovinians! I was talking one day 
not so long ago with the president of 
the Herzegovinian Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation about a certain famous play- 
er, when he made the naive and typi- 
cally Herzegovinian remark: 

“But, my dear friend, of course 
Fraulein Noodleschnitz is a profes- 
sional. Of course. Have I not in my 
office a file so—so big, with all the 
evidence? But alas, what can we do! 
Is she not our champion?” 


—Joun R. Tunis 


PADDOCK AND POST 


Scapa Flow, Man o War’s Best Son 
—The High Spots at” Saratoga 


T IS seldom that we be- 

come enthusiastic over 
a horse on one race but we 
are not alone in our opinion 
of Scapa Flow. It takes a 
good colt to win at the first 
asking as he did in the Unit- 
ed States Hotel Stakes, par- 
ticularly at six furlongs over a heavy 
track. Were it not for his color—he 
is a dark bay—he would be almost 
the image of his sire, for he has that 
size and symmetry, that dash at the 
start and that smooth, powerful action 
that connoted the son of Fair Play, 
Sam Riddle, who has almost a monop- 
oly on the breed, says Scapa Flow is 
Man o’ War’s best son, and he owns 
Crusader. We, too, would like to see 
a better one. 


HE Saratoga meeting is off to a 

running start. Not in years has 
so smart a crowd graced an opening 
day—and a Friday at that. They’ve 
come early and they’ll stay till the 
end of the meeting. You see them in 
the clubhouse and the paddock every 
afternoon—lucky Charley Schwartz; 
suave Harry Sinclair, who has forgot- 
ten (almost) the defeat of Superlette 
the last day at Empire City; Mrs. 
Payne Whitney, keen over the for- 
tunes of the Greentree Stable jump- 
ers; Mrs. Raymond T. Baker, watch- 


ing the horses of her Sagamore sta- 





ble; Mrs. W. K. Vander- 
bilt, who has forgotten Sara- 
zen’s race in the Saratoga 
Handicap; John E. Mad- 
den, looking for customers; 
Colonel Phil Chinn, ditto; 
Payne Whitney, with a dope 
book and a binocular the size 
of a small range finder, and ester 
Doctor in the offing; Ambrose Clark 
with a new hatband; R. T. Wilson, 
wearing his favorite straw hat; John- 
ny Walters, happy again and looking 
more like an alderman than ever; 
Willis Sharpe Kilmer (we'd love to 
see him in plus fours), extolling the 
sons of Sun Briar; Herbert Walker 
and Averell Harriman, the Log Cabin 
confederation; the fringe of silent 
trainers and the old-timers who talk 
of the days when Horse Haven was 
the only track. Yes, the meeting is on. 


HE yearling sales are furnishing 
a pleasant evening diversion for 
those who want to make it a complete 
day with the galloping horse. There 
is a touch of formality in the setting, 
but evening dress is not so de rigueur as 
a big bank roll. A million and three- 
quarters was spent on potential race 
horses at the sales last year, but not 
one of the high-priced colts has won 
a stake—though Sankari undoubtedly 
will in the near future. 
War Feathers, the Man o’ War 
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filly which cost J. Cox Brady $50,500 
at the sales, is out on the track morn- 
ings, but I doubt that she will carry 
silks this year. 


ORGATHERING with _ the 
clockers just after sunrise when 
the horses come out for their morn- 
ing gallops, blanketed and hooded like 
mounts for King Kleagles, is quite as 
much the thing—even if you stay up 
all night to do it—as being seen in 
the clubhouse in the afternoon. It 
shows you take an interest in the 
serious side of racing. The gentry 
of the split-second watch have a jar- 
gon all their own and a frankness that 
is refreshing. 

During the War three of them 
were employed by the government to 
time the flight of shells at the Aber- 
deen proving ground. When the news 
drifted back to Pimlico, one Uncle 
Washington snorted in disgust. 

“Huh!” he said. “The Army 
ain’t goin’ to get any the best of that. 
Them boys is goin’ to hold out all the 
fast ones for themselves.” 

—Aupax MINoR 


STEAMER LETTER 
With you 

I send this dollar 

Which, transmuted 

Into francs thirty, 

Or thereabouts, 

Will make it possible for you 
To send back to me 
Something of Paris. 


Lord help you 
If it be socks. 


Let it be rather 

A peck of light laughs 
From the high platform 
At Robinson’s, 

A yard of the color 

That clothes Sacré Coeur 
At sundown, 

Or a box of notes 

From the guitar 

Some one will be playing 
Under the lanterned trees 
Of Armenonville. 


Or, best of all, 

Buy you a meal 

At Papa Le Clerc’s 

And whisper for me 

Into the ear 

Of Clemenceau, the cat: 

“He has not forgotten. 

Some day 

He will come again.” 
—BrowneEL.L Carr 

















J deni rising aristocracy of motoring which 

centers around the Hupmobile Eight is 
granting allegiance to a principle as well as to 
a distinguished name. For buyers of the finer 
cars are now discovering the new prestige of 
driving a straight eight, when—as in this 
Hupmobile—it represents the final develop- 
ment of a well-nigh perfect engineering prin- 
ciple, embellished with beautiful coach-work 
+ « « Seven body types, enclosed and open, 
$2760 to $3490, f. 0. b. Windsor. 


In the fine car field, the trend 
is undoubtedly toward Eights 
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Play the 


SILVE 
KING 








Ww... you are tired, 
when the last 2 holes 
haven’t been all they should 
be, try the fresh stimulus of 
a brand new Silver King. It’s 
wonderful what psychology 
can do for a sick golf game! 


Most golfers find they get 15 
to 25 yards farther with this 
best of all good golf balls! 


STILL A DOLLAR 


-no raise in the price 






PHILADELPHIA 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 





JUAREZ AT ONE GULP 


GREAT deal can be said 

about the city of Juarez. Ac- 

cording to the guide book it 
was founded during the rainy season 
in 1659—just when the witch-burn- 
ing industry was at its height in Bos- 
ton—and has been getting wetter and 
better ever since. 

Fortunately for Juarez it is situated 
exactly opposite the holy city of El 
Paso, Texas, where two unselfish ad- 
vertising agencies—to wit, a sanctified 
Chamber of Commerce and a Mixed 
Ministerial Alliance—devote their 
time to telling the world what a nice 
place Juarez really is. 

And it is a nice place! 

It was through the inducements held 
out to me by the two agencies named 
above that I was prevailed upon to 
come down here, and I find it greatly 
to my liking. The town has a whole 
noble street, called Calle Comercio, 
which is devoted exclusively to the re- 
tail liquor business, and another whole 
street gloriously called The Street of 
the Devil, which is given over entirely 
to the girls. 

One of the most attractive features 
about Juarez is that if you are caught 
over here after eight o’clock in the 
evening you have to stay all night. 

Another thing that I like about 
Juarez is the Old Church. A fine view 
of it is to be had from the windows 
of the jail, and many tourists there- 
fore avail themselves of the privilege 
of studying its architectural beauty at 
their leisure. 

The people of Juarez, too, are very 
accommodating. They will let you 
divide your last dollar with them and 
never take “No” for an answer. They 
are all Mexicans. That is, all that are 
not Americans, Scandinavians, Chi- 
nese, Russians, Japs, and New York- 
ers are Mexicans and proud of it. 
They live in adobe houses with dirt 
floors and four-o’clocks in the front 
yard; sleep between revolutions and 
eat chile. They are a happy, unsuspi- 
cious lot and I wish I could stay here 
longer. —Feix DALE 


THE FIRE ALARM 


The man who works the siren on the 
engines as they clatter 

Up crowded thoroughfares where 
mobs of people wildly scatter, 

Must feel great satisfaction when he 
sees the costly clutter 

Of high and mighty limousines parked 
humbly in the gutter. 

—MarGareET FIsHBACK 


























Arithmetic 


60 seconds make a minute and 
60 minutes make an hour and 
60 hours make 2): days and 


that is the time the suburban 
New Yorker spends each 
month en route to his office. 





Add days to your month 
and years to your life by 
living within five minutes of 
office, shopping and theatre 
districts. 


1 & 2 rooms with serving 
pantry, furnished or unfur- 
nished, for season or year. ‘| 


Hotel 
WHITE 


Direction Oscar Wintrab 


Lexington Avenue 
at 37th Street 


@, 305 Lexington Avenue, 
adjoining, with 2 and 4 
room and kitchen suites, is 
under same management. 


























INC.” 


5948 MADISON AVE. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


A Warning—This Bad 
Picture and That—Re- 
flections 


“© PADLOCKED” at 

Pua Rivoli, out 
of the Cosmopoli- 
tan by Rex Beach, 
is a tale of a re- 
former’s domestic 
difficulties that is 
too painful to relate 
to you. It fully 
substantiates everything unkind that 
enemies of the motion pictures have 
said about them. It is a photo- 
graphic insult to the intelligence, and 
a monument to the stupidity, igno- 
rance, and bad taste with which the 
industry is rife. If the defense for 
such affairs, that when they reach the 
frontier the peasantry flock to them 
with many a quarter clicking in their 
jeans, proves justified by this picture, 
then the mental age of the country 
has been grievously overstated. In the 
more civilized centers of thought it 
should leave gooseflesh clinging to the 
backs of its observers. 

But there is one moment. During 
a cabaret scene the diners do not throw 
confetti and paper snakes at each other. 





HERE are different forms of bad 

pictures: “Devil’s Island,” at the 
Colony, for instance. It is tedious, 
long drawn out, and at no time do 
you care a whoop what happens to 
any of the characters. Unlike “Pad- 
locked,” though, it merely bores and 
does not offend. Perhaps, if in the 
mood, you might lift your eyebrows 
and derive a wisp of supercilious 
amusement from it. The answer to 
this one is clear. It is conceivable that 
in the simplicity of those rustic spots 
touched on above it might give a fair 
return for the agricultural shekels. 


“V ou Never Know Women,” 
crowded out of consideration last 
week, is too far removed from reality 
to interest you, and too far removed 
from unreality to intrigue you. There 
is an air of earnest and skillful direc- 
torial effort about it that makes one 
loath to be unkind, but sincerity forces 
a regretful frown. The plot, credited 
to Ernest Vajda, concerns itself with 
the endeavors of two men to win the 























Ownership - Management — Represen- 
tative on Premises Daily and Evening 
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General Grant’s Reception ? 


‘Before Civil War clouds had gathered 
and for nearly half a century later, 
political history was made at the old 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. 





at The Fifth Avenue Hotel 


@,When Grant came back triumphant, the great reception 
was naturally given at the old Fifth Avenue Hotel. For it 
was the order of that day to hold notable events in the ven- 


erable hostelry. 


@And when the new Fifth Avenue reassumes the obliga- 
tions of leadership, it too will have many celebrities under 
its terraced roof. Smart New Yorkers like its spacious well 
planned rooms. Complete hotel service caters to the mod- 
ern trend for greater comfort and freedom. The excellent 
cuisine of its dining room will attract the appreciative. In 
fact, the list of tenants already includes many prominent 
persons whose judgment and good taste are respected. 
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“The New 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 


ae ‘ 
with foyer and serving pantry, 
automatic refrigeration. Fur- 
nished or unfurnished. Super- 
ce vised maid and hotel service in- 
es cluded in the lease. Complete 
, hotel comforts. Owner-managed 
ce restaurant. Thetime-saving con- 
‘ venience of Washington Square. 7 


1,2 and 3 Rooms 


\ 





NOW READY FOR INSPECTION 
Occupancy September 1st 


24 FIFTH AVENUE, AT NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone Stuyvesant 2273 


Same Management as Hotel White 
Lexington Avenue and 37th Street 
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Hot dogs? 


In days of old 
When knights were bold 
And shoes were made of tin 
This sort of stuff 
Must have been tough 
To go parading in. 


Bold 
Knight's 
Shoes 


But save your sympathy for the metal- 
shod knight. In the first place, he never 
walked; and secondly, when he did, it 
was on leas and greenswards and things 
like that—never on asphalt pavements. 


Asphalt, says science, retains heat, but 
we all know that science is wrong about 
this and that asphalt gives the heat back 
with cecapeidl, not to say complex, 
interest. 


What makes this heat worse for most 
people is the fact that they don’t wear 
shoes that properly support the feet. 
There’s no mystery about the explanation. 
Nothing induces bodily heat more quickly 
than physical strain, and when improper 
shoes are worn the strain on the muscles 
of the feet is constant. 


Wear Arch Preserver Shoes not only to 
eg more serious troubles but also to 


eep COOL ! 


NOW LOOK AT THESE’UNS 
THE GEHRI 





Men's shoe, white buck, trimmed in tan or black 





THE HAHRA 





Cool appearing on hottest days. 
conception in white kid 


A dainty 





ARCH PRESERVER SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 
JAEGER BUILDING—FOURTH FLOOR 
At 48th Street 


Where the bus stops going South 


LAY 





hand of an actress in a sort of a 
“Chauve Souris.” One is a member of 
her troupe and a right stern lad, and 
the other is a rich round-the-towner 
who, besides being a bit of a cad, 
seems to border on imbecility. She de- 
viates slightly toward the doddering 
advances of the polished gent when 
her stage companion plays her a grue- 
some trick and she discovers that she 
really loves him after all. Which will 
sound feasible to you if you believe in 
love at 341st sight. Distributed through 
it are subtitles telling what women 
are, and are not; and what love is, 
is not, and may be. 


LL this sounds like the sour note 
of an exceptionally carping dis- 
position. A most untrue impression, 
and unfounded. I have faith above 
my fellows in the movies, and now 
that one more “Greater Movie Sea- 
son” is about to descend on us let us 
consider them. ‘They are, to moot, 
an answer to the question of what to 
do with an idle afternoon or evening. 
You go at your own time to an in- 
expensive time-killer, and without a 
feeling of exactitude. There are some, 
unfortunately, that are not worth that 
slight effort; but a great many are, 
and are here considered in that, light. 
Take for instance Valentino’s “The 
Son of the Sheik,” a sapless tale with 
no great heights of acting, but still 
good entertainment for that idle mo- 
ment—far beyond the three just men- 
tioned, and as such to be recommended. 
There are movies which set them- 
selves up to be exceptional, to warrant 
that you go out of your way to attend, 
and place themselves in the surround- 
ings of the legitimate stage. -These 
demand more from their audience, 
and their audience is thus entitled to a 
more detailed and careful critical re- 
port. Pictures such as “The Big Pa- 
rade,” “Ben-Hur,” and “Variety,” 
that are successful in this gesture, be- 
come serious amusements that you 
should see if you would be cognizant 
of what goes on in the town. 

On the other hand there is many a 
picture (I fear the majority), that 
calls for a word or two of warning. 
Attendance on such would make your 
life unnecessarily bleak. —O.C. 


Sidney McCranie, of the Boedeker Ice 
Cream Company’s plant in Longview, 
Texas, was quietly carried to Miss Ber- 
nice Henderson of that city, the Rev. 
Mr. Daily officiating. —Atlanta trade pa- 
per. 


Possibly she had never seen him 
like that before. 
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Deat—Correct for town and 
country wear, expresses that 
appropriate London smart- 
ness, so distinctly character- 
ized by Banks tailoring. The 
shoulders are broad, allow- 
ing ample, comfortable free- 
dom for arms. Full Knickers. 


Tailored to Order 
Up to $65.00 


Banks Gre 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


Entrance on 46 th Sirect 


























you BALDY” 
Do the girls use your pate for a 
mirror? Is your top-piece look- 


ing more and more like a billiard 
ball? 


4 “ a 


Let Saburo Institute diagnose your case 
and tell you the truth about your hair. It 
costs nothing and imposes no obligation. 


If treatments are prescribed you have 
our absolute guarantee that these treat- 
ments will enable you to keep your present 
hair, or eliminate baldness in a reasonable 
time. You are the judge of results. 


Our methods are strictly scientific. Diag- 
noses are made in consultation with a 
physician. 

Come in today for Diagnosis 


HOURS: 10 A.M. to8 P.M. Weekdays 
10 A. M. to6 P. M. Saturdays 


SABURO INSTITUTE 


Incorporated 
“FOR HAIR GROWTH” 


25 West 43rd St., New York City 
Suite 603 Vanderbilt 5933 
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CITY BEAUTIFICATION 


AsH Cans 


ROM the purely esthetic or 

morally artistic point of view, 

our city is deficient in charm. 
This situation will have consequences. 
The army of mentally unemployed 
will soon see the opening and organize, 
establishing for themselves a pay roll. 
And we the people of the city of New 
York shall be in the throes of a munic- 
ipal beautification campaign. 

If we must have a municipal decora- 
tion spree let it be spontaneous. Let 
a disinterested body, with independent 
incomes, act as an advisory committee, 
but let us by all means avoid the 
horrible aftermath resulting when a 
job is done by people more expert in 
creating jobs than in performing them. 

A movement for city beautification 
might well begin with the ash can. 
Who has ever seen these receptacles 
when they were not an offense to the 
eye? Even when strictly new, they 
are most utilitarian in aspect, and after 
four or five days’ use they already 
bear scars of veteran service. The very 
scavengers who derive their liveli- 
hood from emptying ash cans, exasper- 
ated by the distinctly low-class appear- 
ance of the containers, treat them with 
disdain and handle them roughly. 

The suggestion has been made that 
a decorative note be struck in the man- 
ufacture of ash cans. It certainly 
would lend a new charm to the city’s 
streets and the tender influence of art 
would greet citizens from hitherto un- 
exploited media. 

The esthetic regeneration of the ash 
can could serve as the beginning of a 
general artistic and moral renaissance. 
Think of the direct effect. Statistics 
show that in spite of Prohibition ash 
men still beat their wives, a habit 
which psychologists trace to the de- 
pressing effects of ash receptacles. 

A better ash can would therefore 
make better ash men. Beautified rub- 
bish containers would thus not only 
improve the outward aspect of the city 
but nourish the latent spiritual gran- 
deur of society’s roughest diamonds. 

Models for these regenerated ash 
cans may be drawn from Minoan 
drinking cups, Norse beakers, Gothic 
chalices or Irish goblets. 

Once the basic chord is sounded, the 
movement can easily continue and pick 
up momentum until we have a tidal 
wave of culture. Any one with an 
imagination can see how it will spread. 
The city might even get some passable 
municipal statuary. —Sic1 Smun 
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he Mood and Mode 
of Correct Living 


“ 


_ New York is planning to live at 
15 EAST 69th STREET. . . 


Because its address is so socially unique 
— because it is enviably convenient to met- 
ropolitan centers— because its luxury is 
tempered by the edicts of good taste—and 
because its appointments create an atmos- 
phere that will be mirrored in the con- 
tentment of every resident. 


The spacious, many- windowed suites of 1 
and 2 rooms, or more, give access to private 
baths and deep cedar closets. Attractive din- 
ing salon operated under owner-manage- 
ment. Maid and valet service included in 
every lease. 


OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT 


Occupancy AUGUST 15th 
Leasing as of OCTOBER Ist 


Floor Plas and Details on Request 
Owner - Representctie cn Premises 
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ERE the splen- 
did interior 
arrangement of 
6, 8 and 9 room 
apartments is 
skilfully adapted 
to the sophisti- 
cated apartment 
dweller. 
Spacious, airy 
chambers, deep 
closets and large 
living rooms— 
vividly accentu- 
ate the ability and 
experience of the 
owners in design- 
ing and construct- 
ing fine homes 
for those discrim- 
inating persons— 
New Yorkers. 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS 
INC. 


285 Madison Avenue 


tof 
pees 


1195 


PARK AVE 


at 90th Street 
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THE GOLFER 


The Demoralizing Miss Collett—Waterloos 


on One Shotters—Mr. 


M‘™ GLENNA COLLETT 
is a true champion in 
that when she is beaten it is 
usually because she is not up to 
her own game. Whether in 
victory or in defeat, she is still 
the dominant figure in wom- 
en’s golf. Never in the his- 
tory of the game on this side has a 
young woman appeared who had any 
such combination of style and power. 
When one remembers the early wom- 
en’s golf tournaments held at Ards- 
ley, one marvels at the strides the 
woman’s game has taken. At that 
time it required nothing remarkable 
in a man player to beat a woman. 

Today the woman champion is 
able to beat most men, and _ has 
more than once played on close to 
even terms with the professionals. 
Miss Collett’s long game, her ter- 
rific shots from the tee and her splen- 
did handling of the irons, are the 
despair of most of her opponents. 
This is a case in which length of 
stroke is a great aid, for Miss Col- 
lett usually has her opponents press- 
ing. Practically all of the women 
have come to realize that they must 
get distance if they are to remain in 
Miss Collett’s class. ‘The short game 
is not enough, for every now and then 
Miss Collett will turn a three-shot 
hole into a two-shotter, so that her 
long game is a demoralizer. 

Miss Maureen Orcutt, who came up 
to the finals at Shennecosset with Miss 
Collett, has a powerful game of her 
own, a rough and ready type of play 
that will some day be polished into 
a thing of beauty. Just at present 
Miss Collett has the call of all of 
them in the matter of style. Better 
pronation of the wrists is not on ex- 
hibition by any man, not even by 
Bobby Jones; and that is about as 
high praise as it is possible to give. 
There have been times when Miss 
Collett has soured on the game, just 
been terribly overgolfed and sick of 
any implement connected therewith. 
That is the common experience of 
all golfers, especially champions. It 
is a good plan for the aspiring golfer 
to watch Walter Hagen at his worst 
from the tee, for there is no man 
playing the game from whom one 





Wheeler Gets Results 


may learn more about recov- 
ery shots; but in following 
Miss Collett the young wo- 
man enthusiast will do well 
to catch this great player at 
her best. The average young 
woman will not be able to 
turn on anything like the pow- 
er, but she will learn how to make the 
most of the power she has. She will 
see that she gets a correct stance and 
correct shot-making in every part of 
the stroke. 


T is the short hole these days, the 

tantalizing one-shotter, that trou- 
bles the big match players. There 
was famous wreckage on the short 
holes at Scioto, and the same was true 
of Salisbury. It was in designing 
these cruel tests that Walter Travis 
first made his reputation as a course 
architect. It will be remembered by 
the old-timers that Travis was the 
first to install the rolling green, and 
one of the nightmares of the game 
was the eighteenth at Garden City, 
where it required backspin par excel- 
lence, and wonderful accuracy to hold 
a ball on the green. On all sides 
were traps head-deep. And to get 
out of one of these required so much 
power that even the best of them oc- 
casionally sent the ball over and into 
the pit on the opposite side. More 
than one of the ranking players came 
to grief on this hole, playing back and 
forth across the green, sometimes in 
double figures. 

It is possible that the design of 
this hole was a little overdone, but 
it served to set the example for course 
architects. The twos do not come 
these days as often as one might ex- 
pect. The mental hazard is a little 
too great, apparently. 

Some of the best of the one-shotters 
are to be found on the courses at Pine- 
hurst. And they are trouble-makers, 
for the courses are usually fast, and 
there is need of a world of backspin. 
Your true Tin Whistle knows these 
courses as he knows his own name, 
and it is here that many a northern 
star, fresh from the train, gets into 
a match that looks innocent enough, 
but that develops into a sound beating 
for him. The Tin Whistles like to 
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take their victims straight to the 
courses. 


Ao of Pinehurst, it is in- 
teresting and pleasant to find the 
genial “Ducky” Yates, the Colossus of 
Providence, once more on his game. 
When the huge Ducky is right, he 
is very, very right, and no man play- 
ing can handle the long game any 
better; but Ducky suffers from serious 
lapses. He has seldom been up in 
the big tournaments in the flight in 
which he really belongs, but he is 
young enough yet to have time in 
which to get there. I saw him win 
one Pinehurst tournament in which 
he played golf that could not be sur- 
passed. “Buck” Whittemore is an- 
other who can occasionally turn in 
a perfect score. The former Har- 
vard star has a peculiar style, and 
appears to be all hunched up at the 
top of the swing. But it is well to 
pay no attention to that, but to watch 
that part of the swing wherein the 
club head travels through the ball. 


T was Mr. Archer Wheeler of 
Bridgeport who had carefully kept 
a collection of action photographs of 
all the stars, and it was he who once 
sat down with me for my own good 
and showed me how little certain parts 
of the swing sometimes mattered. The 
styles were practically all alike when 
the club head was passing through the 
ball. This same quiet, soft-spoken 
Mr. Wheeler, well past his sixtieth 
year, plays a very sound game of golf 
himself, but I know no man better 
qualified to catch a player’s faults 
and correct them. So many of the 
professionals are apt to expect the pupil 
to give an imitation of the “pro” him- 
self, that results are not always forth- 
coming. Mr. Wheeler, on the con- 
trary, does not attempt to correct a 
man’s style. He simply offers a few 
little suggestions that make the best 
of such style as there may be to work 
with. He has been all through every 
golfer’s troubles himself. 


V. HOMANS is in my opinion 

¢ one of the most promising of our 
younger golfers. He takes naturally 
to all sorts of athletics, for it runs 
in the family. His father is the fa- 
mous “Shep” Homans, the great 
Princeton kicker of long ago. “Shep” 
plays a stout game himself, with plenty 
of distance, and when he is right can 
crack 80 almost any time. This makes 
one of the best father-and-son teams 
the game has seen.—HERBERT REED 
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DISCOVERY 


Anita 


BASLE igic 
Ck NEW 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Chi Se 


Sailing from New York, February 26, 1927 


ANCIENT GREECE— 
THE DALMATIAN RIVIERA 


Te will be the fascinating new features of 
this cruise—back to days of gods and oracles 
and sacred games—along that other Riviera unique 
in romantic beauty and historic interest. 


In addition, this new 70-day cruise will visit all the 
ports of the standard cruise—combining in its un- 
usual itinerary strange lands, new customs, world 
history, glory and grandeur, and eternal romance— 


Maperra— Nortu Arrica (ALGIERS AND TuNIs)— MALTA 
PALESTINE—EGYPT—CONSTANTINOPLE—GREECE AND THE GREEK 
ARCHIPELAGO — DALMATIAN Riviera (CaTTarRO, RacGusa, 
SPALATO) — VENICE — Sici_y—NapPL_es—Monaco—GIsrRALTAR. 


The splendid cruising steamer ORCA, famous 


liner of the first Great African Cruise, will provide 
the utmost in comfort and pleasure aboard. 


Second 
Grea i 
Cruise 


From New York, January 15, 1927 


ZULUS, DIAMONDS, GOLD, 
VICTORIA FALLS 


These are the things that most interested members of the first 
African cruise. Now is offered an even more alluring oppor- 
tunity to visit South and East Africa—also West Indies, 
South America, Egypt and Europe—by the Wonder-Ship 
ASTURIAS, most luxurious liner in the world, a new motor 
vessel of 22,500 tons gross, 35,390 tons displacement. 
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Write for Illustrated Booklets 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 


New York Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit St. Louis 
Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta 
Vancouver Montreal Toronto Halifax 


or any office of the 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY & 
in cooperation with whom & 


these cruises will be operated 
(LYLVLVLVAVSY 
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“Distin guished 
cApar tment 
Hotel 


HARACTER is indelibly 
C printed in every line of The 
WARWICK — in the elaborate 
scope of its plans — the impos- 
ing dignity of its structure — 
and the perfection of each ap- 
pointment. Suites of 1 to 4 
rooms or more with bath to 
every chamber. Pantries with 
electric refrigeration. Superb 
dining salon. 


Ready OCTOBER Ist 
LEASING NOW — Plans on request 
Ownership Management 
Personal direction of Mr. A. F. Miller 
BROWN, WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., INn« 
20 East 48th Street 
Vanderbilt 0031 


Representative on Premises 











THE THEATRE 


Americana Forever, and 
Another Night in Paris 


. MERICANA,” Mr. J. P. 
McEvoy’s revue at the Bel- 
mont ‘Theatre, contains, be- 

sides much new material, a few of 

the last remnants of his “Comic Sup- 
plement,” an opus which was the vic- 

tim of what seems to have been a 

criminal operation performed by Mr. 

Ziegfeld in Newark. “Americana” 

is a complete joy. 

You can know how good I think 
it is when, professional flaw picker 
that I am, the only flaws I can find 
to pick are such microscopic ones as 
the fact that some Gallic dummies sit- 
ting at a table in one scene are not 
the typical inhabitants of a Babbitt 
warren they should be, that Mr. Mc- 
Evoy considers the present humiliation 
of the franc to be funnier than I do 
(that is, not funny at all), and that 
the end of a skit called Rollo and 
His Pa let me down. If perfection 
like this is going to become general we 
flaw pickers shall have to strike for 
shorter space. 

Looking over my program, I find 
A’s and triple A’s scrawled opposite 
every number by a hand that could 
barely fashion them for delight. The 
truth is that “Americana” has behind 
it richness of mind. It possesses va- 
riety. Mr. McEvoy knows that there 
are more jokes than one, amd even 
more kinds of jokes than one, and 
scatters an assortment with prodigal 
hands. 

My loudest applause goes to an 
amnesic and agonized after-dinner 
speech delivered by Charles Butter- 
worth. Mr. Butterworth does, in it, 
a bit of acting to compare with Cicely 
Courtneidge’s Greek as She is Taught 
in “By the Way” last winter, and I 
can think of few nicer things to say 
about a performance. The speech 
not only sounds like some after-din- 
ner speeches I have heard, but feels 
exactly like every one I have ever 
made. It is big with pity and terror, 
and it should be dedicated to those 
who, far from help in a stretch of 
lonely oratory, have known the bump 
and rattle of their own deflating jokes. 

Next best, to my way of thinking, 
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Cooled by the 
Hudson's Breezes 


Every RoomHas Bath 
and Chilled Showers 





CONGO DINING ROOM 
“Coolest Place in town” 
20 Floors Above the Heat! 


Lowered Rates 


FROM 


June to October 


: The 
Alama hatel 


BROADWAY & 71S! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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(The ite Cruise tothe 


cMed diterranean 


PALESTINE < EGYPT 


By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam’’ 
6th Cruise 


Leaving New York Feb. 3, 1927 


Under the Holland-America 
Line’s own management. 


=> The “ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons reg.,37,190 tons displ. 


Has a world-wide reputation for 
the magnificence and comfort of 
her appointments, the surpassing 
excellence of her cuisine and the 
high standards of service and 
management on board. 
70 Days of Delightful 
Diversion. ITINERARY in- 
cludes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville 
(Granada), Gibraltar, Algiers, 
-) Naples (frst call), Tunis, Ath- 

; ens, Constantinople, Haifa, 
Jerusalem (The Holy Land), 
Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), 
Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, Na- 
ples (second call), Monacc 
and the Riviera. Carefully 
planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe 
Number of guests limited. 

American Express Co., Agents in 

Charge of Shore Excursions. 


For choice selection of accommodations 
make RESERVATIONS NOW 
Illustrated Folder “Y" on request. 


| HOLLAND- AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State St, New York 















Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Phil- 
idelphia. Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, New Or- 
teans, San Francisco. St Louis, 
Atlanta, Ga., Mexico City, 
Montreal, Seattle, Winnipeg, 
or any authorized Steamship 
Agent 
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is The Potters’ Sunday .Morning, in 
which the Potters’ tabloid-demented 
child, needing respite from Stenog- 
Kills-Love-Nest-Victim reality, finds 
it briefly in the Pow! Wham! buffet- 
ings of the funnies. It is hard to pick 
favorites, however, among The Scrub- 
women’s Ballet, Hollywood, and The 
Student Prince in Denmark. 

As for the personnel, Lew Brice’s 
outrageous, goggling pertness has never 
been shown to better advantage; Roy 
Atwell is delightful; and the girls 
—well, you just won’t believe it, but 
in addition to radiant prettiness they 
seem to have intelligence. Evelyn 
Bennett stands out among them as 
showing a distinctive comedy gift, and 
Betty Compton, the Americana Girl— 
none other—stands out as being Betty 
Compton and looking a little like 
Louise Brooks, for which she is none 
the worse. 

The stepping is excellent, of course. 
Dancing on Broadway is always good. 

John Held, Jr., has designed red, 
white, and blue settings which com- 
bine humor and style dashingly and 
has painted one flat-faced and satiric 
Liberty enlightening Ellis Island, 
alone worth the price of admission. 

If you don’t like “Americana” I’m 
through with you. 


TRANGELY enough, however, 
seeing “Americana” isn’t entirely 
prejudicial to the enjoyment of the 
new edition of “A Night in Paris.” 
“A Night in Paris” is so definitely 
of another age, of another period of 
development, that after “Americana” 
it seems just a flower from an old 
bouquet, and one of those droll, quaint, 
old-fashioned, nude revues. One sits 
at it with dimming eyes, recalling 
les jolis jours de son enfance. To 
heighten the illusion of yesteryear this 
new edition has for its principal nov- 
elty Mr. Jack Pearl. Jack Pearl is 
one of the funniest people on Broad- 
way, but he is undeniably evocative of 
the days of Weber and Fields when 
the sock that went with the buskin 
Was a sock in the jaw. His skit The 
Interpreter is as funny as a skit can be. 
Jack Osterman has also been 
switched into “A Night in Paris,” and 
while, to me, he is not particularly 
amusing he does sing a bathtub yowl 
called I Said I’d Never Come Back, 
but Here I Am—or words to that 
effect—perfectly, and I, for one, like 
a good bathtub yowl. 
There are, besides, a delicate lit- 
tle bit called The Search, new, I be- 
lieve, and Cleopatra’s Barge, a tableau 





SETS 
Handkerchief 
and Cravat 
Matching 


of the finest im- 
ported foulard 
and twill silks. 
Patterns designed 
by BUDD, NEW 
YORK. 


$5.00 to $9.00 


BUDD BUILDING 
572 Fifth Avenue 





The 
SULLYTON 
Collar 


A new model for 
both country and 
town wear during 
the warm months. 


75 cents 


SPORT 
SHIRTS 


(Ready made) 
Perfectly finished 


$5.00 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


Budd 


NEW YORK 


SINGER BUILDING 
149 Broadway 








BERT MILTON SC 
3 ‘ae THEATRE and DANCE 


Musical Comedy 


also 


cw 
Comprehensive courses under 
distinguished instructors, with 
exceptional opportunities for 
professional engagements. 


CO COO COO OOCOCOOoOooooooon 


: Autumn Term 
The. ee MURRAY Saaeo 


Begins September 14th, 1926 


Drama, Scenic and Costume Design 
Playwriting 
Stage Direction and Management 


Classes in every type of Dancing 
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Sportin 
Pi . Prints 8 
Pirst Standard 
Editions Editions 


BOOKS 


New Yorkers invariably go to 
Himeba' & Browne. An immense 
stock intelligent assistants make it 
easy to find just what one seeks, Prices 
are GUARANTEED to be as low as 
any other shop and every purchase not 
meeting your full approval is returnable 
for credit. What more can one ask? 
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ad Write for catalogue 
For Particulars and Prospectus address HIMEBAUGH vv BROWNE 
128-130 E, 58th Street N.Y. Booksellers and Stationers 
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at an Old Fashion 


One Van Corlear Place at Bway 6 2250St. 
Turn 2 Blocks West, Then One Block North 


Food §O0c at Booksellers 
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un Pictorial Map 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


CROSBY SERVICE, 1440 B’way, N. Y. C. 
BRAND NEW 





















international exponents. 
Send for Booklet M 


EARN TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reducing 
methods; exclusive pool; instruction by 


WHAT HANDWRITING 
REVEALS 


Booklet sent FREE on request 








MARY BEATS o SCHOOL Monsieur X. de NICE 
1 West 67th nd P.O. BOX 100 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
Trafalgar 3162 Susquehanna 8440 ; _.NEW YORK 
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Make ready 


now—for Fall 


Do not make the mistake that 
many did last year .. make sure of 
your accommodations at The 
SHELTON by moving in right away 


NFORTUNATELY, only a 

limited number of residential 
guests can be accommodated, even in 
a building the size of The SHELTON. 
Last year many made their applica- 
tions too late and there was nothing 
we could do about it. Avoid the 
possibility of disappointment by 
making your reservations now—or 
better, move in at once. 


To live at the SHELTON is to en- 
joy the best there is in New York life 
Yet living here, with all its comfort 
and luxury—its complete hotel 
service—costs no more for beauti- 
fully furnished rooms and suites than 
for similar sized unfurnished accom- 
modations elsewhere in this desirable 


neighborhood. 


Residential guest privileges not to be 
found in any other hotel in the city 
consist of the use of a modern 
gymnasium, a championship _ size 
swinming pool, squash courts, bowl- 
ing alleys, a fully stocked library, 
gam2 rooms, lounges, a roof garden 
and solarium. In addition, The 
SHELTON Shop, a miniature de- 
partment store, has been in- 
stalled for the accommoda- 
tion of our guests. 


Write for illustrated leaflet 


‘The 
SHELTON 


49th St. and Lexington 
New York 


In the heart of the city 
convenient to everything 
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which I think is also an added startler. 
To me the big moment in “A Night 
in Paris’—and whether it’s new or 
old I don’t know—is Jack Pearl’s an- 
guished demand of a waiter, “Say, did 
I pay you fifty dollars for wine I 
drank last night?” “Yes, monsieur.” 
“Thank God! I thought I'd lost it.” 
I also renewed my admiration for 
the description of Michael Arlen as 
“every other inch a gentleman.” 


S I’ve hinted before, the show is 

a little fly-blown, it dates itself, 

but it satisfies something which may 

be not even a taste, just a habit, the 

Shubert Habit, It’s moved from the 

Century Roof to the Forty-fourth 
Street Theatre. 

Something about it—what could 
it have been? oh, maybe the title— 
suggested to me the whimsical query 
of what would happen to a real the- 
atrical night in Paris if transported 
to New York. If some theatre could 
be pumped almost airless, filled with 
smoke, and a two-year-old jazz tune 
rendered sentimentally so that it was 
frail and legato, if to that accompani- 
ment a French chorus tried to prance 
a4 PAmeéricain with that air of ex- 
hausted gentleness which makes one, 
watching, feel like a citizen of a race 
of coal heavers—would any New 
Yorker endure it an hour now that 
nakedness is a drug on the market? 
And yet it’s a good title, “A Night 
in Paris.’ —CHARLES BRACKETT 


ARE YOU ANEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE ANSWERS 
ARE PRINTED ON PAGE 51. 

1—In which theatre is there a sign 
reading “No whistling or stamping of 
the feet allowed”? 

2—Where was the famous “Tea 
Water Pump”? 

3—Who, or what, was the famous 
“Crowley”? 

4—Which New York Hospital 
was founded before the Revolution- 
ary War? 

5—In what lodging house are there 
signs “Write Home” on every floor? 

6—What was the original home of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art? 

7—What was Washington Mews’ 


original name? 


8—Who was the first printer of a ' 


newspaper in New York, and where 
is he buried? 
9—Where is the morgue? 
10—On what days is admission 
charged to the Bronx Zoo? 


THE ALDEN 


225 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
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Parkside 
Hotel Suites 


Who would pay the 
same price on a side 
street when a lease 
at The Alden in- 
cludes an unobstruct- 
ed view of the Park? 


A new apartment hotes 
with serving pantries. Un- 
furnished or furnished. 
Possession August first, 
leases dated October first 


North Corner 2 Street 
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ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


THIS AND THAT 


Toggery, for Six and 
Under—The Middle 
Ages m Silver—Tea 
with Your Manicure 


N the Lilliputian 

shop of Best & 
Co., two particu- 
larly snappy suits 
R\y@eees have made their ap- 
mn Te “pearance for the 
young master be- 
tween two and six years of age. One 
of them consists of a round-necked 
white jersey with shorts of white flan- 
nel striped in colors to match the man- 
nish topcoat; the other is of crystal 
knit (a silky jersey fabric) with a 
short-sleeved blouse and shorts to 
match. The latter in a wide variety 
of plain colors. 

Also, Best has a number of en- 
chanting simple dresses for children 
from six months to three years of age 
—the only elaboration being smocked 
treatments in contrasting color at the 
neck line. These may be English 


importations or domestic. 





A NEW shop called Four Corners, 
at 108 East Fifty-seventh Street, 
might be well worth your attention, 
whether you chanced to be looking for 
Provengal furniture or (this is what 
I am concerned with) for lingerie. 
Hidden about in the chests and the 
cabinets, lovely things are to be found, 
the material and the designs of which 
are made in this country, and then 
shipped abroad to be embroidered. 
Most of the lingerie is of crépe de 
Chine, adorned with drawn work, ap- 
pliqué, real lace used with restraint, 
net bindings, and embroidery in the 
French manner. These are entirely 
handmade, of course, and are really 
exquisite. Boudoir pillows and covers 
(ranging from two dollars up), made 
and embroidered by hand, are 
also to be found, and some clothes 
for children under three years of age. 
These are a few pajama sets that are 
most unusual. 


HE subject on which I am to 
speak has been treated so expertly 
by so many art critics who have both 
the knowledge and the vocabulary 















Looking 
After You! 


Tue phenomenal success of MAY- 

FAIR HOUSE in little less than a 
year from the opening, is due to the 
ultimate personal character, of its 
service as opposed to the pot-luck 
standards of ordinary apartment 
hotel accommodations. MAYFAIR 
HOUSE really looks ofter the crea- 
ture comforts of its patrons. 


Edward H. Crandall 


lait our House. 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
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Sport 


For Yachting, 
etc. 
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Established 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 





















ORRECTNESS 
in every detail has 
long characterized the 
artistry of WETZEL. 
























































West 54TH STREET 


230 West 54th Street is an un- 
impeachable address for one par- 
ticular about social amenities. 


Paut Lennon, Manager 


An apartment hotel with mansion ‘size rooms, unfur- 
nished or furnished, many duplex salons with 18-foot 
ceilings, occasional roof terraces, serving pantries, refriger- 
ation, and unusual closets. Ready in October. 


Representative on premises. 


THE DORSET 


30 WEST 54th STREET 
Adjoining Fifth Avenue 


THIS IS A BING @&® BING BUILDING 
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suited to it, that I am more than a 
little bashful about touching on it. 
Still, a shop is a shop and, as such, falls 
into ‘this department rather than into 
any other. 

I refer to the establishment of 
Georg Jensen, located at 159 West 
Fifty-seventh Street (he is also open- 
ing a shop in Newport), where lurk 
examples of the famous Jensen silver 
that, though modern, has found its 
way into the Louvre, the Metropolitan 
Museum, and other art galleries 
throughout the world. 

In this Danish hand-hammered sil- 
ver, you will see a sweep of burnished 
surface, a restrained touch of elabora- 
tion, classic balance and beauty of line, 
whether applied to a salt cellar or to 
a candlestick, and, over it all, the love 
of perfect craftsmanship that pervaded 
the Middle Ages, but is all too rare 
today. 

All these qualities make a visit to 
the shop well worth while, whether 
you go in an art-gallery spirit or 
grimly searching a wedding gift for 
Cousin “Ella’s girl’s wedding. There 
is flat silver, so perfect in proportion 
that looking at it is real joy, vases, 
bowls, jars, some odd and individual 
jewelry—all original designs, and yet 
belonging to every age. It has been 
said that Mr. Jensen is the greatest 
silversmith and artisan in three hun- 
dred years, and I can well believe it. 
Certainly, perfection is hard to sur- 
pass. 


NE of the smartest manicure 

shops at present—and, my good- 
ness, what a lot of them there are! — 
is the one called Herne and Kennedy, 
at 46 West Fifty-sixth Street. It is a 
quiet shop, and the living-room feeling 
of the place is heightened when you 
discover that the picturesque maid 
called Arizona will give you a cup of 
tea and a biscuit if you come in hot 
and tired at the end of a day. As 
for the manicure itself, the cuticle is 
never cut and the shop is renowned 
for a liquid polish that lasts indefi- 
nitely and that does not give the nails 
a painted look. 

The excellent service and the atmos- 
phere of this place have combined to 
give it one of the smartest clienteles 
in town. 


LORIFICATION of the rubber 
—shoe gloves in brown, black, 
gray, or nude, fitting the shoe snugly 
and leaving the heel uncovered, some 
elaborate, some simple in design. They 
are fastened with patent spring clasps 
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and finished with horn buttons. 
may be found at Altman’s and at Lord 
and Taylor’s. —L. L. 





MOTORS 


Stutzes—J ordans— 
Clevelands—And a 
Ford Story 


E recently 

made a bit of 
a study of Stutzes 
and, though we hate 
to admit it, have 
decided that the 
& eight is really a bet- 
ter car than the old 
four; and believe you us that’s saying 
something. We went into their hang- 
out prepared to shed a tear over the 
dead past, dreaming of happy days 
when the old four-cylinder models 
used to thunder over the roads around 
Princeton to the utter disgust of the 
natives, and we came out wishing some 
one would tell us where three-odd 
thousand could be picked up quickly. 
We asked the agency how fast their 
roadster model would travel. 

“We claim sixty miles an hour,” 
was the answer. 

“Come on, brother,” we said. 
“Tell the truth.” 

They finally admitted the darn 
thing would do considerably better 
than seventy, and that with a gear 
ratio of four and three-quarters to 
one in high. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of 
this car is the worm-gear drive. The 
makers adopted it because the fast 
busses used it and seemed to have with- 
stood every sort of hard use a car 
could be expected to stand. Also, 
by eliminating the hump over the dif- 
ferential they were able to set the rear 
seat five inches nearer the ground. 
There is no connection whatever be- 
tween this nearness to the ground and 
the appellation “worm gear.” 

All this Stutz talk leads around to 
the “Hydrostatic Brake” with which 
all their models are equipped. We 
have yet to be convinced, but it looks 
sensible. You push the pedal (if you 
want to stop), which shoots a stream 
of mysterious liquid into a tube around 
the brakes that lies flat when not in 
use. The liquid expands the tube, 
the tube presses six little bands and 
the six little bands press the drum; 
then provided the luck holds, you stop 
abruptly. Our only objection to it 
is that if you spring a leak in your 
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714 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 55" and S56" Streets 
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25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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Please enter my subscription to THE New Yorker for— 
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(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 
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Fifth Large 
Printing 


$2.00 at all 
bookstores 


( Sie smart, sophisticated 


novel of the 1850's that 
Dr. Canby, Heywood Broun, 
Dorothy Canfield, Christopher 
Morley, and William Allen White 
selected for June reading by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club; that 
critics are calling “‘crisp,’’ “‘live- 
ly,’’ “‘deft,’’‘‘lucid,’’“‘piquant,”’ 
‘exquisite’; and that thousands 
of new readers are discovering 
each week to be the most seduc- 
tive novel of the year. 
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THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 
New York City 


Furnished or unfurnished suites 
Transiently or on lerm leases 


To those who spend a part of the social 
year abroad, there is a distinct appeal 
in the Continental atmosphere—sug- 
gested, rather than defined—pervading 
The Madison; although nowhere in 
European hotels may be found suites so 
exquisitely furnished and conveniently 
equipped. Perhaps the illusion is con- 
veyed by the absence of turmoil in 
operation and service, and by the pre- 
cise attention given to culinary details. 


THEODORE TITZE 


Manager 


Regent 4000 


+ 
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liquid lines you regret it. So does 
the man ahead of you. 


dete the lass who goes in for 
violent colors the Jordan Playboy 
seems to be especially designed. It 
is easily drivable, goes no unholy 
speed, and is extremely neat in con- 
formation. The makers are still go- 
ing in for the detachable top. Why 
any one should want a detachable top 
is a cause for wonder. Perhaps it is 
the uncertainty of speculating whether 
to detach it or not and, following an 
affirmative decision, the anticipation 
of the pleasant race home against the 
approaching storm. Jordan has two 
eights now—grande et petite. Why 
the former, we don’t know, as the 
latter seems to have all the desired 
qualifications. They are supposed to 
go seventy—we wonder the least bit 
about that—but they have a very nice 
glass gas filter appended to a place on 
the vacuum tank where by the merest 
sort of glance one can tell if one’s 
gas man throws his old razor blades and 
cigarette stubs into his reservoir. There 
are other ways of telling about the 
cigarettes, but this is really a good 
device, and to our way of thinking 
its chief value lies in the fact that 
they haven’t hidden it away out of 
sight. We like the little Jordans and 
have heard much that is nice from 
people who own them. 


|B etdeapueg the cars with “fittin’s” 
Z takes us to the Cleveland, which 
is principally noteworthy for its un- 
noteworthy qualities. It is easy on 
the eyes, well built, and throughout 
the car there isn’t an unnecessary doo- 
dad. It is with a distinct sense of 
relief that one finds a car like that 
nowadays. Something apparently built 
to sell because it is intrinsically good, 
rather than because a bauble catches 
the eye. Also, when the owner of 
a Cleveland enters his car of a morn- 
ing, if he is not careful he oils his 
whole chassis. There is a pedal just 
in front of his seat which, when 
pushed, sends a stream of grease along 
pipe lines that reach everything Ale- 
mite hits on the ordinary car. ‘This 
amazing device is called the One Shot 
Oiling System. It is our understand- 
ing that they are preparing a small 
model for Parisian export that is to 
be equipped with a half-shot system. 
This company has definitely merged 
with Chandler, which may mean 
something but probably won’t since 
Chandler has been behind the little 


car for some time. Cleveland has 
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not intended for racing, oddly enough, 
which look like the real stuff. They 
are made entirely from stock parts 
tuned up to suit, and we understand 
they will do well in excess of ninety, 
which is not bad at all. 


HE accessory field has growing 

therein two devices that are as 
cood as they are simple. “Lowes” 
handles them. ‘They are, namely, a 
sort of patent leather overheel that 
can be hooked on to a lady’s shoe to 
protect it when she drives, and a 
puncture-fixing arrangement, selling 
for fifty cents, that calls for no 
cement, vulcanizer, or any of the 
other equipment motorists are likely 
not to have with them. 

Then there is a baby French horn, 
so called because it was made in 
Austria. It is only about six inches 
long and sounds like a Republican 
at a Democratic convention. Very 
useful for Adirondack driving just 


now. 


HE old Spark Intensifiers are 

still being sold at Lord knows 
how much per set, and the funny part 
of that is that you can take an ordi- 
nary under-pants button, go out and 
run wire through each hole, leaving 
a gap and you have precisely the same 
instrument and a far more intimate 
one, too. 


HE motor markets (used) are all 

shot to pieces just now. That 
reminds us of a friend of ours in 
Stamford who wanted to buy a new 
car the other day but needed an al- 
lowance on the old one, a Ford. He 
wanted an even hundred. The dealer 
paused and stood for some time like 
Then he walked slowly 


deserted car and shook 


a statue. 
around the 
his head. 

“My friend,” he said, “I have 
looked it over, your car. I will in- 
deed allow you a hundred dollars in 
trade for it.” 

The man was grateful, thanked the 
person, and asked where he 
should leave the car. 

A swift look of tragedy came over 
the salesman’s face. “But no,” he 
murmured sadly. “I will allow you 
one hundred dollars for your Ford 
only on one condition.” 

“Any condition,” 
Man-who-wanted-a-car. 
but to name it.” 

The man_ replied whimsically: 

“Mister, I will allow you the hun- 
dred; only please keep the Ford.” 


sales 


answered the 
“You have 
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New St. Regis Shop Fifth Avenue at 55th St. 
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And that’s that! —Eric Hatcu 
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A Cool Refreshing 
Countryside 

After a hot day in the office, home 
in a few minutes. And home where 
it is cool and clean and exhilarating. 
Every sport is within a few minutes. 


And an evening drive is a pleasure, 
not a traffic tangle. 


Kew Gardens, L. I. 
15 minutes from Penn Station, N. Y. C. 














2 rooms, Forest Park Apartments $ 73 
3 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 95 
4 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 115 
5 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 140 
5 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 135 






6 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 7 
6 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 155 


Forest Hills Gardens, L. I. 
13 minutes from Penn Station, N. Y. C. 










3 rooms, Gardens Apartment $ 90 
3 rooms, Tennis Place Apartment 125 
4 rooms, Gardens Apartment 120 
6 rooms, Gardens Apartment 180 





All superior elevator apartments 
Why not investigate ? 


GUYON L. C. EARLE 
225 W. 34th St., N. Y. City 
Chickering 2874 













Posed by 
Aileen Meehan 
and 
Arthur Murray 





Where Dancing Teachers 
Learn the New Steps 


By means of the radio, motion pictures and 
correspondence, Arthur Murray has taught more 
than twenty million people, and personally over 
5,000 teachers. 


The U. S. Naval Academy, the Vanderbilts, 
and New York’s most prominent stage people 
select Arthur Murray, 


In order to keep his studios busy during the 
summer, Arthur Murray is offering private ball- 
roem dancing lessons at half price. This is a 
wonderful opportunity to become a really bril- 
liznt dancer for next to nothing! 


As we have but six private studios—a separate 
room for each pupil—only a limited number of 
enrollments can be taken at the present low rate. 
Call today! Studio open until 10 P. M. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43rd St. 








LONDON 
NOTES 


Jury 24, 1926. 
F the influx of 
Americans this 
summer achieves 
nothing else, it 
will have rendered 
a great service by 
causing English 
people to doubt whether they know 
how to speak English. Of course, some 
ill informed people credit this achieve- 
ment to other happenings, but the facts 
are that Professor Bristow Adams of 
Cornell, in a speech at the dinner to 
the Princeton and Cornell athletes now 
competing here, drew attention to the 
fact that English was not spoken in 
London, and, almost the next day, 
the British Broadcasting Company, the 
semi-State trust which controls radio 
programs, formed a committee to 
advise its announcers upon the pro- 
nunciation of their own language. 





T would be idlé to assure the pro- 
fessor that next time he comes to 
London he will know whether a light 
luncheon or a late luncheon is meant 
when the waitress says it is to be a 
“lite” one, but, should he listen-in to 
the broadcast announcements, he will 
hear a room called a room, and not a 
“rum,” which is so likely to aggravate 
a law-abiding American citizen. Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw, who is a mem- 
ber of this reforming committee, and 
who never takes rum, will see to that. 


PROPOS of Shaw, I hear that 

when a pertinacious friend asked 
him why he, of all people, dramatized 
the story of Joan of Arc, he replied, 
“To save her from Drinkwater.” 


R. HOUGHTON is shortly 

to leave this city for a vacation 
in Scotland, for which purpose he 
has rented an ancient house, called 
Lennoxlove, near Haddington. Once 
Lennoxlove belonged to a Duchess of 
Richmond and Lennox, who lived 
there in retirement, playing patience 
and breeding cats. It is a noble 
house, much improved by restoration 
work, and any one who enjoys the 
hospitality of the Houghtons at Len- 
noxlove will be doubly fortunate. 


HOSE who were invited to this 
week’s wedding of Lady Wim- 
borne’s daughter, the Honorable Rose- 
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Heat Waves or 


Sea Waves? 
The Ship in the Sky just 
doesn’t permit Heat Waves 
on its socialjregister. 


When the thermometer every- 
where is trying to climb up 
the ’yards, and all New York- 
ers get that shipwrecked feel- 
ing — join the “Sea Dogs” 
aboard the Marine Deck. 
Come up tonight and watch 
the glowing lights of silent 
ships, tossing on cool Sea 
Waves. Enjoy the soothing sen- 
sation of winds, drawing ‘their 
lyric bows through the rigging, 
and let yourself drift with the 


Music..and dancing, and..a 
marvelous menu! 
The Marine Roof 
of the 
HOTEL BOSSERT 
Brooklyn Heights 


Telephone Main 8100 for reservations 
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J J A New 
Book by 


CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 


OT only the biography of one 
» of America’s greatest and 
most charming actresses, but of neces- 
sity a history of an important period 
of American drama. Illustrated with 
rare pictures, facsimile letters, etc. 


$5.00 at all Booksellers 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 W. 32d Street 


New York 
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LAKE RONKONKOM 


$170 cash buys a large $850 plot a few hundred feet 
from the lake—between two broad highways—near 
the Motor Parkway entrance. Most beautiful loca- 
tion on gh beautiful lake in finest, new development 
—50 miles from New York. 
site or investment. 
way—no traffic. 
Saturday and Sunday special. 
tion $15.13. 


Ten trains daily. 


Close to many golf links. 


JOSEPH EDELMAN 


151 West 40th St., New York 
Longacre 4616 


LONG 
ISLAND 


Ideal summer bungalow 
Wonderful motor drive on Speed- 
1% hours—on 
Monthly commuta- 
Meet me at 
Lakeview Terrace Office on Rosedale Ave. Satur- 
day or Sunday afternoon or phone for details. 
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THE NEW YORKER 


mary Guest, were asked to show their 
invitation cards both at the church 
and at Wimborne House. Surprising 
though it may seem, some precaution 
of this kind is necessary, not only to 
prevent the admission of smartly 
dressed thieves, whose objective is the 
wedding presents, but also to keep out 
a certain type of intrusive person, 
often a woman, whose aim in life is 
to become acquainted with notable 
people. Time was when a_ well 
dressed man or woman with sufficient 
self-assurance could gain admission to 
almost any such function, but theft 
and annoyance to guests have caused 
measures of protection to become 
general. 


T this season of the year, Lon- 

doners begin to learn facts about 
their own city. Provincial and over- 
seas visitors frequently put “posers” to 
the Londoner on the street, and he 
takes steps to remedy his ignorance. 
The other day a passenger on a bus 
asked the conductor where he should 
alight for the Wallace Collection. 
The conductor, more interested in 
copper than in art collections, could 
not answer. He went around the bus 
inquiring of knowledgeable-looking 
Ultimately a Spaniard, 
seated close to me, and speaking very 
broken English, supplied the informa- 
tion. 


passengers. 


— my last dispatch, a man has 
been fined forty shillings for kiss- 
ing his housemaid, she having com- 
plained to the police. Of course, every 
newspaper printed the story, including 
the wretched man’s name and address. 
Married men are indignant. 


—C. B. T. 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 


Because, during the transit strike, 
while jammed, standing, into a corner 
of a Fifth Avenue bus, I was attract- 
ed by a box labeled “Please Take 
One”—and discovered Mr. Mulca- 
hey’s (the conductor) pack of Camels 
lying there invitingly open. 

—RutTH RIcHARDs 


Because, while walking down Sixth 
Avenue the other day I saw a little old 
woman drop a coin and, upon stooping 
to pick up what proved to be a penny, 
and self-consciously proffering its re- 
turn, I was thanked by her saying gra- 
ciously : “Keep it, young ’un, it will 
Oring you good luck,” —Evstre Dick 
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SMART — DURABLE — FASHIONABLE 
At the better stores 


C. STERN & MAYER, INC.. 10 West 33rd St., New York 
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An exclusive and luxurious hotel on resi- 


dential Park Avenue, just-north of Grand. 
Central Terminal, patronized by distin- 
guished residents and visitors in New York 


270 Park Avenue, at 47th Street 
New York= 337 
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Offers you an opportunity to earn money on a 
spare time or full time basis. Liberal remuneration. 


ib ala a ————-—CLIP COUPON FOR PLAN———- — ——~—~— — — 





rs. Mitprep Uncer, Room 8009, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 
Name 
Address City State 
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THE MOST TALKED ABOUT 
BOOKS THIS SUMMER 


THE 


ABALA 


by Thornton Niven Wilder 
F the line of Norman Douglas, Huxley 
and Van Vechten, but he has merits de- 
cidedly his own. His story concerns a group 
of clever influential people in and about Rome, 
and is told with learning, wit and ae 
—The Century Magazine. 


THE WORM 
OUROBOROS 


by E. R. Eddison 


HEER romance...so tremendous is the 

sweep of Eddison’s imagination that he 
has had to take another planet for his vo 
— Christian Science Monitor. 3.00 


BLUES 


Eaited oy Ww. C. handy 
IF you agree with George White's Scandals 
aout the merits of the Blues, this collec- 
tion of over 40 of them, with the explanation 
of their development is indispensable. [Ilus- 
trated by Covarrubias. $3.50 


CASANOVA 
RABELAIS 
BOCCACCIO 


"THREE of the two volume sets of library 

books in fine bindings, from the Navarre 
Society of London, at $10 a set. Send for a 
com lete illustrated -atalogue. 


Albert and 66 Fifth Ave. 
Charles Boni New York 
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“IT know this 
about bridge” — 


*°\\/ HEN your partner lets you in 
for a four no trump bid, doubled 
you've simply got to have something 
to nibble. What a treat if your hostess 
has done the unusual by providing a 
heaping plate of Cash’s Mee-tee Nuts 
already shelled and all ready to be 
nibbled. My special No-Trump As- 
sortment, only $1.25, lasts for several 
r 1bbers.” 


—Cnuartes S. Casu 


CASHYS 
nee NUTS 


VUatl Order Dept. 143-147 W. B’ 1. 143-147 W. B’way-W hitehall 5608 
202 Fulton (Hud. Term. Bidg.) is B’way, 32 St. 
oie Term. Concourse 2175 B’way,77 St. 
223 Fulton ag oe saat B’ way, 87 St. 
309 Madison, 4 tg 529 B’ way, 95 St. 
Pershing Sq. ‘Bld 738 Lenox, 114 St. 
650 W. 181 (nr, Wadsworth) 927 Prospect, 163 St. 

Philadelphia: 1513 Chestnut St. 





NEW BOOKS 


A Sermon on Two- 
Volume Novels, from 
the Text of “Daphne 
Bruno,” of Which You 
Are Counseled to Bor- 
row Volume Two 


OR the sake of 

us benevolent 
old gentlemen who 
f jhave to read all the 
fi new books, there 
Ai ought to be a’ legal 
restriction on two- 
volume novels. No author should be 
permitted to commence one without 
satisfying a board of us that his job 
could not be done in half the length. 
Generally it could be, and the disci- 
pline would be extremely good for the 
author; besides, when a two-volume 
opus arrives, this department’s habit 
is to reach as other old fools reach for 
purses on sidewalks on April First. 

The reason— Just five years ago, 
as we set out for a vacation, some- 
body slipped us two volumes to con on 
rainy days. It was a midnight train, 
it was an “upper,” it was hotter than 
love in haying time, the cloak-and- 
suit snores from the “lower” were 
unusually personal, and at last, in 
despair, we climbed down to our suit- 
case and dragged those volumes out. 
And finished the second at six A.M., 
and wondered where the night had 
gone. Ever since then we have snatched 
at the things—for that novel was 
“Growth of the Soil.” 

To get down to reporting on Ernest 
Raymond’s “Daphne Bruno”: This 
novel, about a girl born in 1870, or- 
phaned of a poor silly mother, reared 
and schooled with the least possible dis- 
turbance of a self-centered father, 
and thus left to swaddle her char- 
acter with a romanticizing egotism, 
which ordeals in her maturity strip 
off to admiration, would be worth 
recommending if about seven-eighths 
of its first volume hadn’t been written. 

This long introduction was meant, 
of course, to contribute to a full- 
length portrait, accounting completely 
for the traits with which she arrives 
at love, marriage, and motherhood; 
the first two of these, in her case, are 
not immediately identical. “The trou- 
ble is that nothing about her needs 
elaborate accounting for. She is of 
an interesting but common and reason- 
ably apparent type. Nobody else in the 
book, except possibly her daughter 










A HOTEL 
OF DISTLNCTLION 
CATERING TOAN 
y EXCLUSIVE PATRONAGE 


NEW YORK CITY y 
Near Fifth cAve ¥ 
“Witun asatint di cscance of shops 


PARLOR.BEDROOM ¢- 
BATH $8 &- $10 per day ¥ 
PARLOR .2 BEDROOMS 
&-BATH 314 AND UP 


Restaurant a la carte 
AB: SMITH 


_ formerly of 
HOTEL ST. REGIS 





























: Destroy Your 

ie rfluous Hair & ROC ITS 
Simple=Rapid-Harmless-GUARANTEED 
Sold everywhere~write for FREE Book 
One FREE demonstration at my Salon 


willconvince you 


562 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


m™ GARRICK 
GAIETIES 


Th 5 W. 35th St. E 8:30 
GARRICK g Awd Thurs.” & Sat, 2:30 





Richard Herndon presents J. P. McEvoy’'s 


“ Americana ” 


“Cleverest Revue in Town” 
—Stephen Rathbun, Evening Sun 


Thea., 48th E. ’y, Eves. 8:30 
BELMONT (1 fie THuRs. 2” sat 2:30 
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es f.i¢, is much more than a fairly good 











“Why did Tom fire his 


secretary?” 


“Nothing for the dear 
girl to do. She spent most 
of her time phoning all 
over the world for Tom’s 
theatre tickets. Then some- 
one told Tom how easily 
those who know how, get 
seats nowadays. She’s 
gone, and another econom- 
ic waste is eliminated. Bas- 
com’s just above 44th, you 
know....” 


And branches at The Biltmore, 

Ambassador, Plaza, Belmont, 

Astor, Commodore, Park Lane, 
Imperial and Murray Hill 


























FELTMANS’ 


CONEY ISLAND 





TWO ORCHESTRAS 




















use of a stock figure. 

Raymond makes Ford Madox 
Ford’s point, to the effect that Some 
Do Not, but instead of inviting you 
to regret it and feel that really such 
nice persons might, he sympathizes 
with Daphne’s conclusion that it is an 
excellent thing they don’t—which 
conclusion she expresses with a sage- 
ness that decides the course of Evie. 
A reviewer has surmised that this 
and the general nature of “Daphne 
Bruno” are signs of a return to Vic- 
torian methods and tenets. 


HERE is a reprint of A. A. 

Milne’s “The Red House Mys- 
tery,” with a preface, giving his ideas 
of sportsmanship in the writing of de- 
tective stories. This one has gone 
through twelve editions, but in case 
it has not had your help, you ought to 
do what you can toward a thirteenth. 
It is good fun, and though weak 
enough to resort to a secret passage, 
Milne atones by the device of letting 
you identify the murderer but fooling 
you about the identity of the corpse. 


S* FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, he 
who was first to penetrate to Lhasa 
(wasn’t he? ), has evidently fictionized 
the story of a very dear friend in 
“But in Our Lives.” It has interest as 
revealing, in as virile an explorer as 
Sir Francis, the ideals of a Frances 
Willard—and has none other... . 
“Sun Woman,” by James Willard 
Schultz, who used to live among the 
Indians, might be read with delight by 
a student of their customs and rituals. 
This department, however, is no such 
student. —ToucHsTONE 
° 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
PRINTED ON PAGE 42. 

1—Hampden’s Theatre, formerly 
a vaudeville house. 2—At Park Row 
and Pearl Street. In early days house- 
wives met there while getting water 
for their tea. 3—A chimpanzee kept 
years ago in the Arsenal, Central Park. 
4—The New York Hospital, 5— 
Seamen’s Church Institute, 25 South 
Street. 6—The Cruger Mansion on 
West Fourteenth Street. Now the 
Salvation Army headquarters. 7— 
Stable Alley. 8—-William Bradford. 
He is buried in Trinity Cemetery. 9— 
North side of Bellevue Hospital 
grounds, ‘Twenty-sixth Street and 
First Avenue. 10—Mondays and 
Thursdays; adults twenty-five cents 
and children ten cents. 











Observed from 


Dutton s 


681 Fifth Avenue 



































Mr. New Yorker Sailing on the 
Homeric with 


LAVINIA 
AND THE DEVIL 
By Camilla York 




















Mrs. Knickerbocker meeting the 
postman with 


The WRONG LETTER 
By W. S. Masterman 

















Sister Susie atop of the bus 
reading 


The STOOPING VENUS 





And scores of busy people stopping 
to look at these latest novels in 


Dutton’s Window 


Oh, yes! we saw you 











For Permanent Guests 
of “Discreet. Tastes 


Cipartment 
otels 


UNFURNISHED SUITES 


2, 3, 4 rooms or larger with 
private bath for each chamber 


oH JEEKMAN 


575 Park Avenue 


corner 63rd Street 
Wood burnifig fireplaces 


“Wllark, Royal 


235 West 73rd Street 
Just off Central Park West 
aye 


27 West 72nd Street 


Just off Central Park West 
Suites now available 


Proximity to everywhere and 
facility doe everything. The 
management of these ultra- 
modern apartment hotels pro- 
vide you with personal maid 
service and excellent restaur- 
ants under ownership manage- 
ment to insure your absolute 
convenience and facility for 
entertainment. Each suite has 
ample closet room, a serving 
pantry with automatic refriger- 
ation and circulating ice water. 


RESERVATIONS NOW 
READY SEPTEMBER 1926 


Booklets on Request 
Call or Write 


LAPIDUS ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


27 West 72nd Street 
Telephone, Trafalgar 4200 











TELL ME A BOOK TOREAD 


These Are a Few of the Recent 
Ones Most Worth While 


NOVELS 


Winter Wueat, by Almey St. John Adcock 
(Doran). A novel with very good things in it, 
and showing a promising hand. English; trag- 
ic; the subject is a girl’s devotion to a brute. 

Beatrice, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon @& 
Schuster). The mother’s side of a “mother 
fixation,” studied in small compass. Uniform 
with “Fraulein Else.” 

Tue Sitver STALLION, by James Branch Cabell 
(McBride). A satire on the worship of 
legendary heroes and redeemers, in the form 
of a string of romances of Poictesme. 

Tue Sacrep Tree, by Lady Murasaki (Houghton 


Mifflin). Second bookful of an old and 
delectable Japanese novel, “The Tale of 
Genji.” If Genji were screened, Adolphe 


Menjou would have to play him. 

RounpaBout, by Nancy Hoyt (Knopf). The 
moral of this blithe romance, which was 
wrongly reported not to have any, is that the 
Modern Young Girl is the same old lambkin 
in less clothing. 

Two or Turee Graces, by Aldous Huxley 
(Doran). About one of those women who 
imitate whomever they admire. It leads her 
to mistake herself for bold free lance in love. 

TEEFTALLow, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). Recommended if you have anything 
against the population of eastern Tennessee. 

Eva anv Tue Deretict Boat, by Franz Molnar 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Recommended chiefly as 
good story-telling, though “The Derelict Boat” 
is a clever analysis of an adolescent girl’s 
unhappiness. 

Tue Viapuct Murper, by Ronald A. Knox 
(Simon & Schuster). A detective story that 
manages to get by without a thrill. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


GanpbLeE Fottows His Nost, by Heywood Broun 
(Boni G& Liveright). Ciara Barron, by 
Harvey O’Higgins (Harper). Sorpiers’ Pay, 
by William Faulkner (Boni & Liveright). 
GENTLEMEN PreEFER BLonpes and Tue Pri- 
VATE Lire oF HELEN oF Troy continue to 
head the best-sellers list. 


SHORT STORIES 
Tue Love Nest, by Ring W. Lardner (Scrib- 
ner’s). More of his morons and pompous 
fakers, just as they are in life—except for be- 
ing some millions of times more interesting. 
East oF Mansion House, by Thomas Burke 
(Doran). Artistic and dramatic stories by the 
author of “Limehouse Nights.” 


GENERAL 


Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner’s). As there was one Marine with 
choice talents for both writing and illustration, 
there is no other War book like this. 

Tue VervicT oF Bripiecoose, by Llewelyn 
Powys (Harcourt, Brace). Darkest America, 
after Darkest Africa, as seen by an excellent 
writer to whom any place would be dark. 

Tue Mauve Decape, by Thomas Beer (Knopf). 
About the 1890s in America. It may lead 
you to congratulate yourself on having been 
born since 1900. 

Tue Srory or Puirosopuy, by Will Durant 
(Simon & Schuster). One of the very few of 
these “Stories” that would abash their parodists. 

Tue Arcturus ApvENTuRE, by William Beebe 
(Putnam). The best writer among our zoolo- 
gists tells what he saw on and under the seas. 

ConFESssIOoNs OF AN Actor, by John Barrymore 
(Bobhbs-Merrill). As autobiographer, the best 
recent Hamlet refuses to take himself seriously. 

Tue Rosarie Evans Letrers FRoM Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Mrs. Evans was the foreign 
landowners’ champion. Her letters do make 
better reading than most novels. 

Epcar A.ttaN Por, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). A reasonable effort to account for 
Poe from the viewpoint of psychoanalysis. 


THE NEW YORKER 








HOT 
WEATHER 
BE HANGED! 


£oearn the Art of Being 
Comfortable and you 
can give temperatures the 
merry pooh-pooh | 


hoose restful surround- 
ings, banish haste, 
dress wisely, read lightly, 
and — eat naturally, as 
you always do, at a place 
like 


Mme. BARNA’S 
‘RESTAURANT 


8 West 56th Street 
New York 
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ORIGINAL 


~MELACHRINO 


“The One Cigarette Sold the*World Over ™ 


€ 








PRINCE CLEMENTE ROSPIGLIOSI 


Italian nace member of the house of 
Rospigliosi, whose honor roll includes 
Pope Clement IX. Prince Clemente is 
but one of the many scions of royalty 
and nobility she world overwho smoke 
and endorse Melachrino cigarettes. 


TRANSLATION 
Through chance we sometimes get great saagayhy 
Plain - Cork in life, and one of these unforeseen pleasures § a 
) Ti the first time I tasted a Melachrino cs garetie. Since 
‘eagee Si then I cannot smoke any other cigarette. 
PRINCE CLEMENTE ROSPIGLIOSI 
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\ Vhen vacation time 
has come again—and you’re 
off in your car for the land 
of carefree outdoors 

—have a Camel! 


a ee ape ' WHEN glad vacation time 
again is here. Ah, then — 

Ge, nk when straight ahead lie the 
CE: Sees great woods and sparkling 


—— waters of your .own out- 
doors—have a Camel! 

For each happy day is 
more satisfying, more rest- 
ful for the companionship 
of Camels. Camels have 
never been known to tire 
the taste—they are made of 
such choice tobaccos. Cam- 
els are so perfectly blended 
that they never leave a cig- 
aretty after-taste. Rolled 
into Camels is the utmost 
in cigarette goodness and 
enjoyment. 

So as you start away for 
a deserved vacation. As the 
long road calls you on to 
unexplored land. When 
each day you feel more joy- 
ously rested—taste then the 
perfect contentment. When 
it’s your right to be happy, 
have the best cigarette 
made, regardless of price. 


Have a Camel! 








Our highest wish, if you 
do not yet know and 
enjoy Camel quality, is 
that you may try them. 
We invite you to com- 
pare Camels with any 
cigarette made at any 


Camels are sold wherever civilization has its stores. If going into the 

deep woods or far back in the mountains where trade and people have 

not come, better take several cartons of Camels with you. You'll find 
“Have a Camel” the password to friendliness, everywhere. 









price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 








